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INIRODUCIION 

1 lierimnd Russell s career has been unique and 
)ct fei\ ln\e so faithfull) represented the nchie\e 
rnents and the conflicts of the twentieth centur) 
Born into the English aiistocnc) a matliematician 
of genius a brilliant i\Titer apiofound philosopher 
sent to prison for his unpopular mcus m 1918 and 
again in i q6i fat iheageoL eighu nine) luardcd the 
N obel Piizc and the Ord er of 3 Jeat ilicre ha\c 
been lu\ Iriort coiuioiersial personalities in thr 
ige He has demonstrated m liimself the tragu 
dilcnmia of our tunes His iuthle ss devastating 
scici itifix: honest) destrojed apj-cligiDiiS-Sistcms an< 
)Ct found that men could not lue b) intcllcctua 
ludgmcnls alone Lhere uas no substitute tha 
roitid com pel n^n_to be \ irtnoTis i'hc dangeis“"o 
itomic uar wlucfi during recent )cars he Ins uarn 
kI men against arc in fact tlic result of tlic single 
minded devotion to scientific tuith of which he ha; 
been the supreme advocate In Ins violent antago 
nism to the audci inanifcstauons ot religion "Bert 
Fand~Russcir failed to appr^falc the" problems ilm 
would emerge once the sanctions of religion v\en 
removed He has been the intellectual scepti' 
appalled to find that men cannot combine intellec 
uni honest) with political virtue 
- Bertrand Russell was born on the i8ih \Ia) 
18’^ 2 _ One of his grandfathers was the Whig poll 
licnn 1 ord John Russell who was Prime Minislci 
first in 1846 The other was the Rupert of debate 
Lord Stanlc) of Alderlcv Ac the age of tlirp'* h< 
became the centre of a ^social religious an^ 

^torm "He relates !!ie”inciclent in”tlic 
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J hought and Official Propaganda incUidetl in this 
\olume M) father wai* a I ree I hinker but dietl 
^^hcn I onl) three )ears oki ^Vlshlng me to 
be brought up uithotu supcrsiiiion, he appointed 
mo Free Hunkers as in) guardians Fiic Courts 
Houetcr, set aside his uill and had rne educated irr 
the Chiistian faith 1 am afraid the result uas 
disappointing but that was not the fault of the 
)au The elFecis of this earl) conlTict for his 
spiritual allegiance weic portra)ed \i\idl) in his 
\oliinie Poi traits (tom Memory Brought up in 
seclusion, excessive!) rctiiing, Russell found himself 
in violent opposition to the religious beliefs and 
practices of his time “ I am m)self a dissenter 
from all known religions, he wrote later " I hope 
that ever) kind of religious belief will die out 
I regard it as belonging to the infancv of liumnn 
reason’ It was at 'Innit) College, Cambridge, 
where he went at tlic age of eighteen, in 1890, that 
he found the intellectual atmosphere for his stud) 
of mathematics In 190?^ he published his first 
major woik. The Pttuaffles of Mathematics, which 
reveals something of Ins astonishing power of 
original tliought During the next few )ears in 
association with Alfred "Whitehead he elaborated hts 
mathematical ideas into a treatise that when pub 
Iished in 1910 was recognised as the most outstand 
mg contribution to the saence of mathematics of 
the age He had aircad) produced for the Home 
University Library a brief but brilliant survey of 
the problems of philosophy 

H In i.pso Russell made a brief incursion into 
party politics, but his anti religious views vserc a 
serious obstacle to his acceptance as a candidate 
Later he WTOte, “ I had at that time a desire to stand 
for Parliament as a Liberal, and the Whips recom 
me to a certain constitutenc) I addiessed 
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the Liberal Association who expressed themselve* 
favourably and my adoption seemed ceitain But 
on being questioned by a small inner caucus, 1 
.ulmittcd that I was an agnostic They asked me 
whether the fact would come out and I said it pro 
bably would They asked w'hether I should Lc 
willing to go to church occasionally and I replied 
tint I should not Consequently they selected an 
other candidate who was diilv elected 
I During the war Russell adopted a 

' lolent pacifist attitucle which made him intensely 
iniiopulai He took an active part in the No Con' 
cription League and in lectures and press demon 
trated the stupidity of wai He was denounce'd as 
tr^or I n iqib he liras dismi ssed from his 
ECtureship at"" Cambridge, lie wa7 lined for anfT 
latflotfc speeches, his librai'y was confiscated and in 
C}i8 he was sentenced to six months imprisonment 
or a particularly trenchant anti war article Pei mis 
ion to take up an appointment in the United 
itates wais icfused It was liis completely uncom 
iromising attitude to the wai effort, his deiastating 
ontempt foi tlic passionate nationalism of the 
imocl, tliat aroused such bittciness To him wai 
sas the symbol of unreason Nationalism he des 
aibcd as “ an extreme example of fervent belief 
oncerning doubtful matters kVhat enragetl 
leople was the viiulence of his attack and deiastat 
ng logic on which it was based To a ivai stained 
^eneiation, sulTeung intense piivations, shocked by 
:hc ^iastl\ lecoid of casualties goaded almost 
insane by crude propaganda, the icy blast of Russell's 
logic v\as unendurable A leligious objectoi to wai 
could, with gieat diHiculty, be tolerated but an 
objectoi who showed cynw^l contempt for religion 
and foi i\ai was abliorrent The more brilliant his 
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cxplamtions the more saxagc was the ittick upon 
him 

Vy Onl> graduall) during the postwar period did 
genius triumph o\cr unpopuhnt) Russell visit 
ed Russia in the autumn of jqzo and went on to 
lecture in the University of Pekin It was during 
these years that his powers as a writer fully matured 
and he became the philosopher interpreter of his 
age Book after book came from his pen m which 
with lucid, MMd prose he explained the woild of 
the scientific specialist to the lay reader Education 
he realised, was one of the greatest forces , and in 
1926 his book Oti Education was a brilliant expost 
tion of the educational techniques he believed essen 
lial if men were to live by reason For some five 
years after 1927 he was engaged m putting his ideas 
into effect in a progressive school which he orga 
niscd with his wife The problem of power its 
emergence, direction and control, he realised were 
basic to an understandingoFuhy the logical analysis 
of facts was so rarely accepted, and in Powet — a 
social analysis he studied the forms of power and 
the philosophies which were dominated by powei 
motives During this period, too came works on 
philosophy of the highest importance T hesc in 
eluded the Analysis of Matlci (1927) The Onfhnc 
of Philosophy (iqsS) and Mysticism and Logic 
(1929) Whilst he was more and more revolted by 
the emergence of Nazism m Germany, he found 
himself accepted both in this country and in the 
United States as the apostle of the younger gene 
ration, cynical towards religion, socialist in national 
politics anti colonial and anti national in intei 
national affairs 

6 The outbreak of war in 1939 found him in the 
United States Perhaps it saved him from facing 
■^ic <rr#=.atest dilemma Bitterly opposed to the Nazi 
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philosophy and practice, he \\s.s equally antagom 
Stic to V ar of any kind As it as, the ivar enhanced 
his reputation Whereas to many the 1914 18 wai 
had seemed an adventurous crusade and any oppo 
sition intolerable, the war of 193945 appeared i 
‘ regrettable necessity Its horrors w ere the inev itable 
oiittome of the failure to accept the doctrine ot 
reason Bertrand Russell had been preaching foi a 
generation E\en so, while his biilliant work in 
philosophy won him w'orld lecognition. the difli 
cullies of his matrimonial affaiis m\olved him in 
bitter conflict in the United States But after the 
»var full acceptance of his genius came in England 
where a stiong Labour government was establishetl 
*945 His History of Western Phi!osol}k\. was 
acchimcd ns an outstanding contiibution to tHo 
study of the development of ideas He was award] 
ed the Nobel Prize for his contribution to literature 
In England he received the Order of Merit Ht 
waTmvIted by the BBC to'tteliver the first series 
of their Commemoration Reith Lectures Recog 
nition had come late, but it had come in full It 
seemed that his later years would be spent in uni' 
versal if awed acceptance of his genius He was 
the philosophei interpreter of the age No one 
would have imagined thu vsiihm a few vcnis he 
would be defying authontv again 
7 It IS piobable that to Eail Russell (as he had 
become in 1931) as to many others of this genera 
tioii, Hiroshima vvas an event of the greatest and 
starkest portent It heralded the atomic age 

RctS^C^i, iVc7lTYi?eVi* cTiT o’fe* 

nieyijable consequences of concentrated power in 
ev Unhands His devastating logical genius had gone 
f.u to cieale the conditions of scientific analysis 
under vvhicli the achievements of modern science 
Ind been realised But he had to contemplate that 
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control o^er the forces of natnre might be directed 
to mass destruction He A\as faced uith the n\o 
contradictor) facets of the modem moiUI on the 
one side the societ) of impersoml science using 
the techniques of scientific method to concentnte 
physical pouer uithout reference to its use and 
on the other the forces of political aiithorits con 
ccrned to establish dictatorship uhether of an 
indiMdinl or an ideology Russell ivas shocked at 
the direction the genius of man s\as leading him 
It uas not nierel) the danger of mass devastation 
but that the danger should arise in consequence of 
the application of the principles he had advocated 

( ^Scient ists had unleashed nuclear energ), the pohti 
^^ahn iadrca pTur ecl {Tfor then ov\n_cnds The onl) 
sanctidfTlcft in a world ^ieiTman) powers had the 
secrets of nucleai warfare was mutual fright at its 
possible consequences _Russ^ realised th at fear 
wa^ot a stiong enough’moiive to" pfevent" disaster 
^rhe onl^oUition wais a crusade to abolish nuclear 
weapons before the) obliterated humanit) But 
could a crvisade based upon an appeal to reason 
be successful^ It was the same problem he faced 
in irt iqi6 , It had the same consequences Yet 
most people realised that a society v^hich condemn 
ed Its gieatest intellect to prison at the age of 89 
for opposition to the making of implements of mass 
destruction w as serious!) w rong 
8 This volume of essays Let the People ThmL is 
a miscellan) of articles and addresses given dviriug 
the peiiod 19201940 It reveals Eail Russell s 
profound knowledge, lus crystal clantv of e\p\cs 
Mon and lus deep concern for humanit) I lie 
essavs have to be read m the light of the political 
and soaal circumstances of the period but man) 
of the judgments made are relevant to the problems 
of toda) In the main the essays are attacks upon 
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the institutions of societj — its political, Religious 
economic and educational bodies and the ii ration 
alit) upon ^\hich the) are based For example, in 
the field of education he declaies, U must not, 
be supposed that the officials in charge of education 
desire the )oung to become educated On the! 
contrary, their pioblcm is to impart inform.ition^ 
w i tfiQuOm parting imcUigcnce ’ Our system of 
education turns young people out of the schools 
able To reaHTiut for the most part unable to ueigni 
evidence oi to form an independent judgment 
The doctrines u Inch are at the root of his argument 
are his belief in the value of scepticism and his 
o\en\ helming trust that through rational argument 
men uill arriie at I’alid conclusions which ivill lead 
to their betterment as individuals and in society 
“ I he scepticism 1 advocate amounts only to this 
1 tint uhen the expeits aie agreed, the opposite 
opinion cannot be held to be teitain , 2 that tshen 
they aie not agreed no opinion can be regaided 
as certain by a non expert and ^ that hen they 
all hold that no sufficient giounds foi a positive 
opinion exist the ordinary man uill do v\ell to sus 
pend lus judgment ’ Throughout he pleads for 1 
rational outlook, which he ilescnbes as “ the habit 
of taking account of all relevant evidence in amv 
mg at a belief ’ “ It is, he declares, “ to intelli 

gence increasingly w’ldespicad that we must look 
for the solution of the ills from which the vsorld 
IS suffering ” 

<) Earl Russell is one of the great mastcis of Eng 
lish prose To his profound knowledge and bril 
liant intellect he adds a clarity and incisiveness of 
expression and a simplicity and charm of style His 
generalisations are enuiiciatetl in terse, vigorous and 
energetic pharses, but tliey are the result of a vast 
fund of knowledge and penetrating intellectual 
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consiclera^tion His statements have a mathematical 
precision about them His thought is as sciniillat 
ing as a diamond and as attractive His grace of 
style, flashes of humour, broad, sueepmg (some 
times outrageous) generalisations make his work a 
delight to read 



ON THE VALUE OF SCEPTICISM 

1 WISH to propose for the reader'^ favourable con- 
sideration a doctrine which may, I fear, appear 
wildly paradoxical and subversive. The doctrine in 
question is this : that it is undesirable to believe a 
proposition when there is no ground whatever for 
.supposing it true. I must, of course, admit that if 
such an opinion became common it would complete- 
ly transfoiiii our social life and our political 
system ; since both arc at present faultless, this must 
tveigh against it. I am also aware (what is more 
serious) that it would tend to diminish the in- 
comes of clairvoyants, bookmakers, bishops, and 
others who live on the irrational hopes of those 
who have done nothing to desen'e good fortune 
here or hereafter. In spile of these grave argu- 
ments. I maintain that a case can be made out for 
my paradox, and I shall try to set it forth. 

First of all, I wish to guard myself against being 
iliought to take uj) an extreme position. I am a 
British \Vhig,^ wilh'a British love of compromise 
and moderation. A stoiy is told of Pynhor the 
founder of Pyrrhonism (which was the old name 
for scepticism). He maintained that we never 
know enough to be sure that one course of action 
is wiser than another. In his youth, tvlien he' was 
inking his constitutional one afternoon, he saw his 
teacher in philosophy (from w’hoin he had imbibed 
his principles) witli his head stuck in a ditch, 
unable to get out. After contemplating him for 
sonic time, he walked on,* maintaining that there 
was no sullicicnt ground for thinking lie would do 
any good by pulling the old man out Others, less 
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sceptical, elfected a rescue, and blamed Pyrrho for 
his heartlessness But his teachei true to his pnn 
ciples, praised him for his consistency Now 1 do 
not advocate such heroic scepticism as that I am 
prepared to admit the ordinary beliefs of common 
sense, in practice if not in theory I am prepared 
to admit any well established result of science, not 
as certainly true, but as sufficiently probable to 
afford a basis for rational action If it is announced 
that there is to be an eclipse of the moon on such 
and such a date, I think it worth while to look and 
see whether it is taking place Pyrrho would have 
thought otherwise On this ground, I feel justified 
in claiming that 1 advocate a middle positipn 

There are matters about which those who have 
investigated them are agreed , the dates of eclipses 
may serve as an illustration There are other 
matters about which experts are not agreed Even 
when the experts all agree, they may well be mis 
taken EinsteinV view as to the magnitude of the 
deflection of light by gravitation would have been 
rejected by all experts not many vears ago, yet it 
proved to be right Nevertheless the opinion of 
experts, when it is unanimous must be accepted 
by non experts as more likely to be right than the 
opposite opinion The scepticism that I advocate 
amounts only to this (i) that when the experts 
are agreed, the opposite opinion cannot be held 
to be certain , (2) that when they are not agreed 
no opinion can be regarded as certain by a non 
expert , and (3) that when they all hold that no 
sufficient grounds Cor a positive opinion exist, the 
ordinary man would do well to suspend his judg 
ment 

These propositions may seem mild, yet, if accept 
thf^v would absolutely revolutionise human 
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» the fe\v who have a rational opinion are not listen 
ed to because the) do not minister to any ones 
passions To produce comerts, it would have been 
necessar) to persuade people that the Bank of 
England is wicked To convert 1 about, it would 
have been necessar) to show that directors of the 
Bank of England are hostile to trade unionism 
to convert the Bishop of London it would have 
been necessary to show ‘that they are ‘‘immoral’ 
It would be thought to follow that their views on 
currency are mistaken 

L et us_tnke another ilhi^ti ation It jsoften, 
s aid that socialism is contrail toTTutm air^naturcT 
a nd this assertic^ iV denied by socialistr'^yitlT^hc 
same heat w ith vvhkTT it is made by their opponents 
The late Dr Rivers,* whose death cannot be sufli 
ciently deplored, discussed this question in a lecture 
.at University College, publislicd in lus posthumous 
book on P^whology and Pohtic^^ This is the only 
discussion of this topic known to me that can Lav 
claim to be scientific It sets forth certain anthro 
pological data which show that socialism is not 
contrary to human nature in Melanesia / it then 
points out that vse do not know whether human 
nature is the same in Melanesia as in Europe ; and 
It concludes that the only way of finding out whe 
ther socialism is contrary to European human 
nature is to try it It is interesting that on the basis 
of this conclusion he was willing to become a 
Labour candidate But he would ceitainly not 
have added to the heat and passion in which 
political controversies arc usually cnvclopeil 
f wilVnow venture on a topic wtiicii people Inuf 
even more difficulty in treating dispassionately, 
namely marriage customs TTic bulk of the popula 
tion of every country is peisuadcd tliat all mamagt 
rinn ow p acc imiuoral, and that 
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those \sho combat this mc\s <lo so onh in older to 
justif) tlicir own loose Ii\cs In India, the re 
marriage of widows is imdittonally icgardcd as i 
thing too horrible to contemplate In Catlioln. 
countries divorce is thought \cr) wicked, but somt 
failure of conjugal fidelity is toleratetl, at least in 
men In America divorce is cas) but extra con 
jugal iclations arc condemned with the utmost 
scverit) Mohammedans believe in poljgani) 
winch we, think degrading All these differing 
opinions arc hehl with extreme vehemence, and 
vei'j ciiicl persecutions arc inflicted upon those 
who contravene them Yet no one in inv of the 
v-atious countries makes the slightest attempt to 
show dint the custom of his own coiintr) contn 
bines more lo human Injipincss than the custom 
nf othcis 

Wlicn we open an) scitniific treatise on the 
subject, sucli as (foi oxiinplc) yVcstci m iirk s 
//isMn of J-Ium nu i\/«iimgc. we fii^ an aimos 
n bcrc cxtnordimrtlv <t tH<;>rrni_ Irr^m jjrTT r>F 
\Vc find tint ever) kind of 
custom Ins cMsicd. in iii) of them such as we should 
have supposed icpugmni to human nature We 
think v\c can umlcrstaiul pol)gam), as a tnsiom 
forced ujjon women 1)) male oppressors But 
wliit aic vse to sa) of the nbetan custom, accord 
mg to v\lncli one woiiim has several husbands' 
Yet iiavcllers in I iIki axsure ns ihil fainilv life 
thcic IS at least as harmonious as in I uropc A 
little of such reading must soon reduce an) c.mdid 
vsx vsvavplsLVx •<.cpws:vv£w, svvitv: 
to be no tlata enibling us to sav that one nnmage 
custom IS bcttci or worse than another \lmosi 
all involve cnicliv and intolerance inwards offen 
ders against the Itxral cotie. bin othcrvMsc iliev 
have nothing in common It seems that sm is 
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geographical Piom this conclusion, it is onh a 
small step to tlie further conclusion that the notion 
of ‘ sin ” IS illusory, and that the ciuelt) Inbitually 
practised in punishing it is unnecessary It is |ust 
this conclusion whicli is so unwelcome to many 
minds, since the infliction of cruelty with a gocnl 
conscience is a delight to moralists That is why 
they invented Hell 

Nationalism is of couise an extreme example of 
lervent belief concerning doubtful jnatters 1 
think it may be safely said that any scientific 
historian, writing now a history of the Great War,* 
is bound to make statements which, if made during 
the wan, would liave exposed him to imprisonment 
in every one of the bcihgcient countries on botli 
sides Again, with the exception of China, there is 
no country •where people tolerate the truth about 
themselves , at ordinary times the truth ts onlv 
thought ill mannered, but in wai time it is thought 
criminal Opposing systems of violent belief are 
built up, the falsehood of whicli is evident from 
the fact that they arc believed only by those who 
share the same national bias But the application 
of leason to these systems of belief is thought as 
wicked as the application of reason to leligious 
dogmas was formerly thought When people aic 
challenged as to why scepticism in such matters 
should lie wicked, the only answer is that myths 
lielp to win wars, so th u a rational nation would 
be killed rather than kill Tlic view that there is 
something shameful in saving ones skin by whole 
sale slander of loreigncrs is one which, so far as I 
knov\, has hitherto found no supporteis among 
professional moialists outside the ranks of the 
Quakers" If it is suggested that a rational nation 
would fwil ways of keeping out of wars ahogethei, 
Uhc answer is usually merp abuse 
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agreement there is room foi considerable diffei 
dices of degree Let ns take the tivo questions in 
succession 

(i) Hots far arc beliefs operative as causes of 
action ^ Let us not discuss the question theoreti 
cally, but let us take an ordinaiy day of an ordinary 
man s life He begins by getting up in the morn 
mg, probably from force of habit tvithout the 
intervention of any belief He eats his breakfast, 
catches his tram, leads his nevtspaper, and goes to 
llhi office^, all from force of habit There teas a time 
in the past when he formed these habits and m tlie 
choice of the office at least, belief played a part 
He piobably believed, at the time that the job 
offered him there was as good as he was likely to 
gel Ihmost men. belief plays a pan in the original 
choice of a careei, and therefore derivatively, m 
all that IS entailed by this choice 

At the ofHce, if he is an underling lie ma) con 
titling t^o act merely from habit, without active 
\oljtion, and without the explicit mlervcniion of 
belief It might be thought that, if he adds up 
columns of figures, he believes th^e arithmetical 
rules which he employs But that would be an 
error , these rules are mere habits of his body, 
like those of a tennis player They were accjiiired 
m youth, not from an intellectual belief that they 
conesponded to the truth, but to please the school 
master, just as a clog learns to sit on its hind legs 
and beg for food I do not say'that all education is 
of this sort, but certainlv most learning of the 
three R’s" is 

IE, however, our friend is a partner or director,, 
he may be called upon during his day to make 
difficult decisions of policy In these decisions it 
is probable that belief will play a part He believes 
" ihat some things will go up and others will go 
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down, that so-and-so is a sound man, and such- 
and-such on the verge of bankruptc)’. On these 
beliefs he acts. It is jitst because he is called upon 
to act on beliefs rather than mere habits that he 
is considered such a much greater man than a mere 
clerk, and is able to get so much more money — 
provided his beliefs are true. 

In his home-life there will be mucli the same 
proportion of occasions when belief is a cause of 
action. At ordinary times, his behaviour to his 
wife and children will be governed by habit, or 
by instinct modified by habit. On great occasions — 
when he proposes marriage, when he decides u'hat 
school to send his son to, or when he finds reason 
to suspect his wife of unfaithfulness — he cannot be 
guided wholly by habit. In proposing marriage, 
he may, be guided by mere instinct, or he may be 
influenced hv the belief that the lady is rich. If 
he is guided by instinct, he no doubt believes that 
the lady possesses every virtue, and this may seem 
to him to be a cause of his action, but in fact it is 
merely another effect of the instinct which alone 
suffices to account for his action. In choosing a 
school for his son, he probably proceeds in much 
the same way as in making difficult business deci- 
sions : here belief usually plays an important part. 
If evidence comes into his possession showing that 
his wife has been unfaithful, his behaviour is likely 
to be purely instinctive, but the instinct is set in 
operation by a belief, wliich is the first cause of 
everything that follows. 

Thus, althougli beliefs are not directly respon- 
sible for more than a small part of our actions, the 
actions for which they' are responsible are- among 
the most important, and largely determine the 
general structure of our lives. In particular, our 
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religious and political actions are issociated tth 
beliefs 

(2) I come no\\ to our second question, which is 
Itself twofold (a) how far are beliefs in fact based 
upon evidence > (b) how fai it is possible or desi 
rable that they should be '' 

(c) The extent to which beliefs are based upon 
evidence is very much less than beheiers suppose 
Fake the kind of action which is most uearU 
rational the investment of money by a rich City 
man You will often find that his view (say) on the 
question whethei the French franc will go up or 
down depends upon his political sympathies, and 
yet IS so strongly held tint he is prepared to risk 
money on it In bankruptcies it often appears 
that some sentimental factor -was the original cause 
of rum Political opinions are hardly ever based 
upon evidence, except in the case of civil servants 
who arc forbidden to gi\c uttennee to them 
There are of course exceptions In the tan|r 
ieform“ controversy which began several years ago, 
most manufacturers supported the side that would 
inaease their own incomes, shoiving that their 
opinions were really based on evidence, however 
little their utterances would have led one to sup 
pose so We have here a complication Freudians” 
have accustomed us to “ ratiomhring ' , le the 
process of inventing what seem to ourselves rational 
grounds for a decision or opinion that is in fact 
quite irrational But there is, especially m English 
speaking countries, a converse process vshich may 
be called '* irrationahzing ' A shrewd man will 
sum up, more 01 less subsconsciously, the pros and 
cons of a question from a selfish point of view 
(Unselfish considerations seldom vscigh sub 
consciously except where one s children are concern 

' ) Having come to a sound egoistic decision by 
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ihc help of the unconscious, a man j)ioccetU to 
invent, oi adopt from others, a set of high-sounding 
phrases showing hoiv he is pursuing the public 
good at immense personal sacrifice. Anybody who 
believes that these phrases give his real reasons 
must suppose him quire incapable of judging 
evidence, since the supposed public good is not 
going to result from his action. In this case a man 
appears less rational than he is ; whai is still more 
turious, the irrational part of him is conscious and 
the rational part unconscious. It is this trait in our 
characters that has made the English and Americans 
M) successful. 

Shiewdncss.jwhen it is gcniunc, belongs mo re 
t o the unconscious than to the conscious part o f 
o pr na rnrr _lr U I suppos e, the mam qualTt \ 
mj uitcd JoiL-SUccess _i n business. From a moral 
point of view, it is a humble quality, since it is 
nlw\i)s selfish ; yet it suffices to keep men from the 
\t'orst crimes. If the Germans had had it, ihc) 
would not have adopted die unlimited submarine 
campaign.'^ If the French luid hail it. ihc> would 
not lia\c behaved as they did in the Ruhr.“ If 
Napoleon” had had it, he would not have gone to 
war again after die Treaty of Amiens It ina\ he 
laid down as a general rule to which there are few 
exceptions tliat, when people are mistaken as to 
whai is to their own interest, the course diat the\ 
l)e!ic\c to be wise is more harmful to others than 
die coui*se that really is wise Therefore anvthing 
that makes people belter judges of then own 
imeirsi docs gtxxl There arc innumerable examples 
of men making fortunes l>ecau5c, on moral 
grounds, tlicv ilid something which the) bclicvctl 
to be contrar)* to their own interests For instance, 
among carh Quakers there were a numbci of shop- 
kfcjirrs wlio atlopli'd ihc pniciiie of asking no more 
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for their goods than the) were willing to icccpi 
instead of bargaining tvith each customer, as ever\ 
body else did They adopted this practice bee mse 
the) held it to be a he to ask inoie than they uonld 
take But die convenience to customers vv is so 
great that ever) body came to their shops, and the) 
grew rich (I forget whtre I read this but if m\ 
memory serves me it was in some reliable source ) 
I he same polic) might have been adopted from 
shrewdness, but m fact no one was sufRcientlv 
shrewd Our unconscious is more malevolent than 
It pays us to be , therefore the people w’ho do most 
completely what is in fact to their interest arc 
those who deliberately, on moral giounds, do what 
the) believe to be against then inteiest Next to 
them come the people who tr) to think out ration 
all) and consciously what is to their own interest 
eliminating as far as possible the mflucnce of 
passion Ihird come the people who have intinL 
tivc shrewdness Last of all come the people whose 
malevolence overbalances their shicwdness, making 
them pursue the nun of othcis in ways that lead 
to then own uun This last class embraces i)o pei 
cent of the population of luiope 

I ma) seem to have digressed somewhat fiom mv 
topic, but It was ncccssan to disentangle uncou 
scions reason which is called slnewdncss, from the 
conscious vanct) The ordiiur) methods of etluc.a 
tion have praciicall) no effect upon the unconscious 
so that shrewdness cannot be taught b) our present 
technique ^^o^al!t), also, except where it consists 
of mgre habit seems incapable of being taught 
b) present inetho<ls, at any rate I have ncvci 
noticed any bcncficicnt effect upon those who aic 
exposed to frequent exhortations Therefore on 
our present lines any deliberate impiovcmcnt must 
n,-oiight about by intellectual means W^c do 

/ 1 a 
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not know how to teach people to be shrewd or 
\irciious, but w'e do know, w’lthm limits, how to 
teach tliem to be rational it is onl) neccssar) to 
reverse the practice of education authorities in e\ei> 
particular We ma) hereafter learn to create 
virtue by manipulating the ductless glands and 
stimulating or restraining their secretions But foi 
the present it is easier lo create rationality than 
virtue — meaning fay *' rationality ’ a scientific habit 
of mind in forecasting the effects of our actions 
(h) This bungs me to the question How fai 
could or should men's actions be rational ^ Let us 
lake " should ” first There are very definite limits, 
to my mind, within which rationality should be 
confined , some of the most important departments 
of life are ruined by the invasion of reason 
Leibniz^’ in his old age told a correspondent that 
he had onlv once asked a lady lo mairy him, and 
that vras when he was fifty ‘Fortunately,’ he 
added, “ the lady asketl time to consider This 
gave me also time to consider, and 1 vuthdrew the 
offci ’ Doubtless his conduct was very rational, 
but I cannot siv that I admire it 

Shakespeare’* p iits _lithr hinntir, the lOver. an d 
the poet * ^ tofTpfhpr._as being “ of imagination all 
compact riie problem is to keep me~tDv e r a nd 
the poet, VMthout the lunatic I will give an illus- 
tration In iqiq I saw 1 he Ttojan IFomcu” acted 
at the Old Ahc There is an unbearably pathetic 
scene where Astyanav is put to death by the Greeks 
foi fear he should giovi up into a second Hector 
There was liardTy a efry eye in the theatre, and the 
audience found the cruelty of the Greeks in the 
play baldly credible Yet those very people who 
wept v\crc. at that veiy moment, practising that 
verv cruelty on a scale which the imagination of 
TuVipidcs** could have never contemplated. They 
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had lately voted (most of them) for a Government 
which prolonged the blockade of German) aftei the 
armistice,- and imposed the blockade of Russia It 
was kno^vn that these blockades caused the deatli 
of immense numbers of children, but it was felt 
desirable to diminish the population of enemy 
countries : the children, like Astyanax, might grow 
up to emulate their fathers. Euripides the poet 
awakened the lover in the imagination of the 
audience ; but lover and poet were forgotten at the 
door of the theatre, and the lunatic (in the shape 
of the homicidal maniac) controlled the political 
actions of these men and women who thought 
themselves kind and virtuous. 

Is it possible to preserve the lover and the poet 
without preserving the lunatic? In each of us, all 
three exist in varying degrees. Are they so bound 
up together tliat when the one is brought under 
control the others perish? I do not believe it. i 
believe there is in each of us a certain energy w'hidi 
must find vent in actions not inspired by reason, 
but may find vent in art, in passionate love, or in 
passionate hate, according to circumstance.s. Res- 
pectability, regularity, and routine — the whole 
cast-iron discipline of a modern industrial society — 
have atrophied the artistic impulse, and imprisoned 
love so that it cm no longer be generous and free 
and creative, but must be either stuify or furtive. 
Control has been applied to the very- things which 
should be free, while emy, cruelty, and hate sprawl 
at large with the blessing of nearly the whole bench 
of bishops. Our instinctive apparatus consists of 
tw’o parts — the one tending to further our own life 
and that of our descendants, the other tending to 
diwart the lives of supposed rivals. The fiist 
includes the joy of life, and love, and art, whidi 
r.«vchologically an offshoot of love. The second . 
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includes competition, patriotism, and w'ar. Con- 
ventional morality does everything to suppress the 
first and encourage the second. True morality 
would do the exict opposite. Our dealings with 
those whom we love may be safely left to instinct ; 
it is our dealings with those whom we hate that 
ought to be brought under the dominion of reason. 
In the modern world, those whom we effectively 
hate are distant' groups, especially foreign nations 
We conceive them abstractly, and deceive ourselves 
into the belief that acts which are really embodi- 
ments of hatred arc done from love of justice or 
some such lofty motive. Only a large measure of 
‘ scepticism can tear away the veils which hide this 
truth from us. Having achieved that, we could 
begin to build a new morality, not based on env)' 
and lestriction, but on the wish for a full life and 
the realization that other human beings are a help 
and not a hindrance when once the madness of 
envy has been cured. This is not a Utopian 
hope ; it was partially realized in Elizabethan 
England.” It could be realized to-morrow if men 
would learn to pursue their own ha p piness rathe r 
t han th e misery of others. This is no impossib ly 
a ustere mo ralitv, yet its a doption would turn our 
earth into a paractisc. ' ' — ■ 
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in the struggle for existence ^^d those ^vliich 
help a man to survive are to be called true 
This view t\Ts prevalent in Japan m the sixth 
centur) a d when Buddhism first reached that 
countr) The Government being in doubt as to 
the truth of the new religion ordered one of the 
courtiers to adopt it experimentally if he piospei 
ed more than the others the religion was to be 
adopted universally This is the method (uith 
modifications to suit modern times) which the png 
matists advocate in regard to all religious contro 
versies and yet I have not heard of any who have 
announced their conversion to the Jewish faith 
although It seems to lead to prospeiit) more rapidl) 
than any other 

In spite of the pragmatists definition of truth 
however he has always in ordinary life a quite 
different standard for the less refined questions 
which arise in practical affaiis A. pragmatist on i 
]ury in a murder case will weigh the evidence 
exactly as any other man will whereas if he adopt 
ed his professed criterion he ought to consider 
whom among the population it would be most 
profitable to hang That man would be by defi 
nition guilty of the murder since belief in his 
guilt would be more useful and therefore more 

title than belief in the guilt of anyone else I 
am afraid such practical pragmatism does some 
times occur I have heard of frame ups in 
America and Russia which answered to this dc 
scription But in such cases all possible efforts after 
concealment are made and if they fad there is a 
scandal This effort after concealment shows that 
even policemen believe in objective troth in the 
case of a criminal trial It is this kind of objective 
truth — a very mundane and pedestrian affair — that 
sought in science It is this kind also that is 
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sought in religion so long as people hope to find it. 
It is only -when people have given up the hope of 
proving that religion is true in a straightfonvard 
sense that they set to work to prove that it is 
" true ’* in some new-fangled sense. It may be laid 
down broadly that irrationalism, i.e. disbelief in 
objective fact, arises almost always from the desire 
to assert something for which there is no evidence, 
or to deny something for Avhich there is ver)’ good 
evidence. But the belief in objective fact always 
persists as regartls particular piactical questions, 
such as investments or engaging sctATints. And if 
fact can be made the test of the truth of our beliefs 
anywhere, it should be the test everywhere, leading 
to agnosticism wherever it cannot be applied. 

The above considerations are. of course, very 
inadequate 10 their theme. The question of the 
objectivity of fact has been rendered difficult by 
the obfuscations* of philosophers, ^vith ^vhich 1 have 
attempted to deal elsewhere in a more thorough- 
going fashion. For the present I shall assume that 
there arc facts, that some facts can be known, and 
that in regard to certain others a degree of probabili- 
ty can be ascertained in relation to facts ^vhich 
can be kno^s'n. Our beliefs are, however, often 
contraq* to fact ; even when we only hold that 
something is probable on the evidence, it may be 
that we ought to hold it to be improbable on the 
same evidence. The theoretical part of rationality, 
then, will consist in basing our beliefs as regards 
matier.s of fact upon evidence rather than u*pon 
wishes, prejudices, or traditions. .Vccording to 
the subject-matter, a rational man will be the same 
as one who is judicial or one who is .scientific. 

Tl^ere are some who think that psycho-analysis 
has shown the impossibility of being rational in 
our beliefs, by pointing out the strange and almost 
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liimtic origin of rniny people s cherished convic 
tions I ha\e a ver) high respect for psycho analysis 
and I believe that it can be enormousl) useful 
But the popular mind has somewhat lost sight 
of the purpose ivhich Ins mainly inspired Freud 
and his followers Their method is primarily one 
of therapeutics a asay of curing hysteria and various 
kinds of insanity During the asar psychoanalysis 
proved to be far the most potent treatment for war 
neuroses Rivers s Instinct and the Unconscious 
avhich IS largely based upon experience of shell 
shock * patients gives a beautiful analysis of the 
morbid effects of fear avhen it cannot be straight 
forwardly indulged These effects of course arc 
largely non intellectual , they include various kinds 
of paralysis and all sons of apparently physical 
ailments Witli these for the moment we are not 
concerned it is intellectual derangements that form 
our theme U is found that many of the delusions 
of lunatics result from instinctive obstructions and 
can be cured by purely mental means — i c bv 
making the patient bring to mind facts of uhich 
he had repressed the memory This kind of treat 
meni and the outlook which inspires it pre 
suppose an ideal of sanity, from which the patient 
has departed and to which he is to be brought back 
b\ making him conscious of all the releiant facts 
including those which he most wishes to forget 
This is the exact opposite of that H7y acquiescence 
in inationalitv which is sometimes urged by those 
who only know that psychoanalysis has shown the 
prevalence of irrational beliefs and i\ho foiget 
or iginna; ahm ’/cs fiinqiwift, a’uis 
lence by a definite method of medical treatment A 
closely similar method can cure the inationalities 
of those who are not recognized lunatics provided 
thev will submit to treatment by a practitionei fiec 
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persuade themselves that the leaders of then partx 
would never be guilty of the knavish tricks prac 
tised by opposing politicians Men who like 
administration think that it is good for the populace 
to be treated like a herd of sheep, men who like 
tobacco say that it soothes the nerves and men 
who like alcohol say that it stimulates wit The bias 
produced b) such causes falsifies men s judgments 
as to facts in a v\a) vxhich is very hard to avoid 
Even a learned scientific article about the effects 
of alcohol on the nervous system will generally 
betray by internal evidence whethei the authoi is 
or not a teetotaller , in eithei case he has a tendency 
to see the facts in the way that would justify hts 
own practice In politics and leligion such con 
sidcrations become very important Most men think 
that in framing their political opinions they aic 
.actuated by desire foi the public good, but nine 
times out of ten a mans politics can be predicted 
from the way in which he makes his living This 
has led some people to maintain, and many more 
to believe practically, that m such matters it is 
impossible to be objective and that no method is 
pO‘sible except a lugofw.ar between classes with 
opposite bias 

It IS just in such nnllcis, however, that psycho 
analvsis is particularly useful since it enables men 
to become aware of a bias which has hitherto been 
unconscious It gives i technique for «:eeing oui 
selves as others see us, and a reason foi supposing 
that this view of ourselves is less unjust than wc 

m the scientific outlook, this method covild, if it 
weic widely taught, enable people to be infinitely 
more rational than they arc at present as regards 
all their beliefs about matters of fact, and about 
ibable effect of any proposed action And 
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if men did not dibagree about such matters, the 
disagreements tvhich might survive would almost 
certainly he found capable of amicable adjustment. 

There remains, however, a residuum which 
not he treated b\ purely intellectual methods. The 
desires of one man do not by any means harmonize 
completely with those of another. Two competuom 
on the Stock Exchange' might be in complete 
agreement as to u'hat would be the effect of this 
of Z action, but this would not produce 
practical harmony, since each wishes to grow rmh 
at die expense of the other. \et even here 
rationality is capable of Preventing m^ of tte 
harm that might othenvise occur. Me cn'l “ man 
irrational when he .acts in a ^ 

cuts off his nose to spue hjs ^= 1 “ ' 
because he forgets that, by indulging the desire 
whTch he happens to feel most strongly at the 
tie 1 1 other desires which 

r^hr'lon; tin are more important to him. 
If men were rational, thev would take a more 
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mamtain that if it became common it \soiild make 
the world an immeasurably better place than it is 
Rationality in practice may be defined is the 
habit of remembering all our relevant desires and 
not only the one which happens at the moment to 
be strongest Like rationality in opinion u is a 
matter of degree Complete rationalits is no 
doubt an unattainable ideal but so long as wc 
continue to classify some men as lunatics it is clear 
that we think some men more rational than others 
I believe that all solid progress in the world 
consists of an increase in rationality both practical 
and theoretical lo preach an altruistic moiality 
ippears to me somewhat useless because it will 
appeal only to those who alreidy ha\c altruistic 
desires But to preach raiionahty is somewhat 
different since rationality helps ns to realirc our 
own desires on the whole whatcicr they may be 
A man is rational in proportion as his intelligence 
informs and controls his desires I believe th it the 
control of our acts by our iniclhgcncc is uUinnlcly 
what IS of most importance and what alone will 
make social life remain possible as science increases 
the means at our disposal for injuring each other 
Education the press politics religion — in a vsoid 
all the great forces in the world — arc at present on 
the side of irraiionaUly they arc m the hands of 
men who flatter King Demos* in order to lead him 
astray The remedy docs not lie in anything 
heroically cataclysmic” but in the efforts of indivi 
duals towards a more sane and balanced view of 
our relations to onr ncighlmnrs and lo ilic woild 
It is to intelligence increasingly widespread that 
uc must look for the solution of the ills from vs Inch 
our world is suffering 



FREE FHOEGHT AND OFFICIAL 
PROPAGANDA 

(Cojjjiav tMemonal Lecture, delivered m 1^22) 

MONCURE CONWAY/ in %\hose honour arc 
assembled todij, de\otcd his life to nvo great 
objects fre edom of thoug ht, a nd freedom of the 
iiidiytiual fn regard fo both these objects 
something has been gained since his time, but 
something also has been lost Neiv dangers 
somenhat different m form from those of past ages 
threaten both kinds of freedom, and unless n 
Mgorous and vigilant p ublic opinion can be aroused 
in ciefcnce ot them, there im 11 be much less of both 
a hundred )cirs hence than there is nou My 
purpose in this address is to emphasize the neiv 
dangers and to consider hou they can be met 
Let us begin by trying to be clear as to sshat sve 
mean by * iree thought This expression has tsvo 
senses In its narrouer sense it means thought 
uhich does not accept the dogmas of traditional 
religion In this sense a man is a *' free thinker 
if he is not a Christian or a ^^ussulman or a 
Buddhist 01 a Shintoist or a member of any of the 
other bodies of men avho accept some inherited 
orthodoxy In Christian countries a man is called 
a “free thinker if he does not decidedly belies c 
m God, thoug’ti this >\ou\d not suffice to maVe a 
man a ‘ free thinker in a Buddhist country 
I do not svish to minimize the importance of free 
thought m this sense 1 am myself a dissenter from 
all known religions and I hope that every kind of 
religious belief will die out I do not believe that. 
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becoming a ciiininal must profess to agree with 
Christ’s teaching, but must avoid saving what that 
teaching was In America no one can enter the 
coiintr) without first solemnl) declaring that he 
(lisbclietes in nnaichism* and polygamy and, once 
inside, he must also disbelieve in communism In 
Japan it is illegal to evpress disbelief in the divinity 
of the Mikado' It will thus be seen that a voyage 
ionn<l the world is a perilous adventure A 
Mohammedan a lolstojan, a Bolshevik, or a 
Christian cannot undertake it without at some 
point becoming a criminal, or holding his tongue 
about what he considers important truths This, of 
course, applies only to steerage passengers , saloon 
passengers arc allowed to believe whatever they 
i>lease, provided they avoid offensive obtruswencss 

It IS clear that the most elementary condition 
if thought IS to be fiee, is the absence of legal 
penalties for the evpression of opinions No great 
lountry Ins yet reached to this level, although most 
of them think they have The opinions which arc 
still persecuted strike the majority as so monstious 
and immoral tint the general principle of tolera 
non cannot be held to apply to them But this is 
exactly the same view as that which made possible 
the tortures of the Inquisition* There was a time 
when Protestantism* seemed as wicked as Bolslic 
\ism* seems now Please do not infer from this 
remark that I am eithei a Protcstani oi a Bolshc 
\ ik 

Legal penalties arc. however, in ilie modern 
world, the least of the obstacles to freedom of 
iliought The two great obstacles arc economic 
penalties and disioriioii of evidence It is clcai 
that thought is not free if the profession of certain 
opinions makes it impossible to earn a living It 
IS deal also that thought is not fiec lE all the argu 
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on the balance, religions belief has been a f )rce foi 
good. Although I am preparetl to admit that in 
certain times and places it has had some good 
effects, I regard it as belonging to the in(anc) of 
human reason, and to a stage of deveiopment 
which sve are now outgrowing 

But there is also a wider sense of “ free thought ”, 
sv’hich I regard as of still greater importance. 
Indeed, the harm done by traditional religions 
seems chiefly traceable to the fact that they have 
prevented free thought in this wider sense. The 
wider sense is not so easy to define as the narrower, 
and it ^vdll be tvell to spend some little time in 
trying to arrive at its essence. 

When we speak of anything as " free, " oiu 
meaning is not definite unless we can say what it 
is free from. \Vhatcvcr or whoever is “ free ” is 
not subject to. some external compulsion, and to 
be precise we ought to say what this kind of 
compulsion is. Thus thought is "free'’ when it 
is free from certain kinds of outward control which 
arc often present. Some of these kinds of control 
tvliich must be absent if thought is to be " free ” 
are obvious, but others are more subtle and 
elusive. 

To begin W'ith the most obvious. Thought is 
not “ free ” when legal penalties arc incurred b> 
the holding or not holding of certain opinions, or 
by giving cxprc.ssion to one’s belief or lack of belief 
on certain matters. Very' fc^\’ countries in the 
w’orld have as yet even this elementary kind of 
freedom. In England, under the Blasphemy Laws,' 
it is illegal to express disbelief in the Christian 
religion, tliough in practice the law is not set in 
motion against the well-to-do. It is also illegal to 
teach ^s'hat Christ taught on the subject of non- 
'distance, Tlicrcforc, whoever wi.shcs to avoid 
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becoming a criminal must profess to agree with 
Christ’s teaciiing, hut must avoid saying what that 
leaching was. In America no one can enter the 
countr)- without first solemnly declaring that he 
tiisbelieves in anarchism* and polygamy and, once 
inside, he must also disbelieve in communism. In 
Japan it is illegal to express disbelief in the divinit) 
of the Mikado.* It will thus be seen that a voyage 
lound ihe ^rorltl is a perilous adventure. A 
Mohammedan, a Tolstojaii, a Bolshevik, or a 
Christian cannot undertake it without at some 
point becoming a criminal, or holding his longue 
about what he considers important truths. Tliis, of 
course, applies only to steerage passengers ; saloon 
passengers are allowed to believe whatever they 
]}]case, provided they avoid offensive obtnisiveness. 

It is clear that the most elementary' condition, 
if thought is to be free, is the absence of legal 
penalties for tlie expression of opinions. No great 
country has yet reached to this level, although most 
of them think they have. The opinions which are 
still persecuted strike the majority as so monstrous 
and immoral that the general principle of tolera- 
tion cannot be held to apply to them. But this is 
exactly the same vie^v as that which made possible 
the tortures of the Inquisition.* Tliere was a time 
when Protestantism’ seemed as wicked as Bolshe- 
vism* seems noss'. Please do not infer from this 
remark Utat ■! am either a Protestant or a Bolshe- 
vik. 

Legal penalties are, however, in the modern 
world, the least of the obstacles to freedom of 
thought. The two great obstacles arc economic 
penalties and distortion of evidence. It is clear 
that thought is not free if the profession of certain 
opinions makes it impossible to earn a living. It 
is clear also that thought is not free if all the argu- 
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ments on one side of a controvers) arc perpetinll) 
presented as attnetnely as possible uhile the 
arguments on the other side can onlv be discovered 
by diligent search Both these obstacles exist tn 
every large country known to me except China 
which IS the last refuge of freedom It is these 
obstacles with which 1 shall be concerned — their 
present magnitude, the likelihood of their increase 
and the possibility of tlieir diminution 

We may say that thought is free when it is 
exposed to free competition among beliefs — i c 
when all beliefs are able to stite their case, and no 
legal or pecuniary advantages or disadvantages 
attach to beliefs This is an ideal which for van 
ous reasons can never be fully attained But it is 
possible to approach verv much nearer to it than 
we do at present 

1 hree incidents in my own life will seive to show 
how in modem England the scales arc weighted in 
favour of Christianity Mv reason for m ition 
ing them is tint many people do not at all rcali/c 
the disadvantages to which avowed Agnosticism 
still exposes people 

The first incident belongs to a very caih sligc 
in my life My father was a Free Thinker, but died 
when 1 was only three years old Wishing me to b 
brought up without superstition, he appointed two 
Free Thinkers as my guardians The Com ts lioii 
ever, set aside his will, and had me educated in the 
Christian faith I am afraid the result w is dis 
appointing but that was not the fault of the law 
If he had directed that I should be educated as .i 
Christadelphian* or a Muggletonian” or a Seventh 
Day Adventist," the Courts would not have tircam 
cd of objecting A parent has a right to ordain 
^that any imaginable superstition shall be instilled 
lifo his children after his death, but Ins not the 
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light to say that the) shall be kept free from super 
sution if possible 

The second incident occurred in the year 1910 
I had at that time a desire to stand for Parlnmenl 
as a Liberal, and the AVhips^ recommended me to 
a certain constituency 1 addressed the Liberal 
Association, i\ho expressed therasches favourably, 
and my adoption seemed certain But, on being 
questioned by t small inner caucus, I admitted that 
1 v\as agnostic They asked v\hether the fact 
would come out, and 1 said it probably would 
They asked whether 1 should be willing to go to 
diurch occasionally, and I replied that I should not 
Consequently, they selected another candidate, wlio 
was duly elected, has been in Parliament evei 
since, and is a member of the present Government 
The third incident occurred immediately after 
wards I was invited by Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to become a lecturer, but not a Fellow The 
dilFcrence is not pecuniary , it is tint a Fellow 
has a voice in tlic government of the College, and 
ernnot be dispossessed during the term of his 
rdlovNship except for grave immorality The chief 
reason for not olfcnngme a Fellowship was tint the 
clcricil party did not w ish to add to tlie anti-clencrl 
vote The result was that they v\ere able to dis 
miss me in iqiG, when they disliked mv views on 
the war* If 1 hid been dependent on my lecture 
ship, I should have starved 

1 hese three incidents illusiiaic different kinds 
of di'idvantTges attaching to avowed Free Thinking 
even in modern Enghml Any other nvovsed Free 
Fhinkcr could supplv simiHr incidents from liis 
personal experience, often of a far more senous 
character The net result is that people who arc 

• I should add that thej reappointed rae later when war passion 
had t?eeun to cool 
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no; well-to-do dare not be frank abf)ut tlieij 
religious beliefs. 

It is not, of course, onl> or even ihicflv in regaul 
to religion tliat there is lack of freedom Belief in 
communism or free love handicaps a man much 
more than agnosticism. Not onl) is it a disadvantage 
to hold those views, but it is ver) much mote 
dilTicult to obtain publicity for the arguments in 
their favour. On the other hand, in Russia the 
advantages and disadvantages arc exactly reversed : 
comfort and power arc achieved I)y professing 
atheism, communism, and free love, and no oppor- 
tunity exists for propaganda against these opinions. 
The result is that in Russia one set of fanatics feels 
absolute certainty about one set of doubtful pro- 
positions, while in the rest of the vs'orld anothet set 
of fanatics feels equal certainty about a diametri- 
cally opposite set of equally doubtful propositions 
From such a situation war, biuerness, and prosecu- 
tion inevitably result on both sitles. 


William James” used to preach the “n’iU to be- 
lieve For my part, 1 should wish to preach the 
“will 'to doubt". None of our beliefs arc quite 
true ; all have at least a penumbra of vagueness and 
.error. The metliods of increasing the degree of 
truth in our fjeliets arc w^l knowri j the rconsisiTn 


hearing all ^des, trying to ascertain aTTThejrpIpvani 
factsi comrolling our own bias byld ls citssion with 
peoplFTvho have tiic opposite _bias. and cultivating 
' "a read iness to discard any, .hypothesis which ha s 
proyed madeoiiate_ dhc?e methods are practised 
m science, arid have built up the body of scientific 
knovvkdge. Evev^' man of science whose outlook 
is truly scientific is ready to admit that what passes 
for scientific knowledge at the moment is sure to 


require correction with the progress of discovery ; 
.^nevertheless, it is near. enough to the truth to .serve 
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foi most practical purposes, though not for all iln 
science, here alone something approximating to 
genuine knoivledge is to be found, mens attitude 
IS tentative and full of doubt 

In religion and politics, on the contrar), though 
there is as )ei nothing ipproaching scientific know 
lege, ever) bod) considers it de rtgueur to have a 
dogmatic opinion, to be backed up by inflicting 
starvation prison, and war, and to be carefull) 
guarded from argumentative competition with any 
dilfeient opinion If only men could be brought 
into a tentative!) agnostic frame of mind about 
these matters nine tenths of the evils of the modern 
world would be cured War would become im 
possible, because each side would realize that both 
sides must be m the wrong Persecution would 
cease Education would aim at expanding the 
mind, norat narrowing it Men would be chosen 
for jobs on account of fitness to do the work, not 
because the) flatteicd the irrational dogmas of those 
in power Ihus rational doubt alone if it could 
be generated vvould suffice to introduce the millen 
mum 

IVe have had in tccent years a biilliant example 
of the scientific temper of mind in the theory of 
relativity and its reception by the world Einstein, 
a German Swiss Jew pacifist, was appointed to a 
research professorship b) the German government 
in the early days of the 1914 18 war , lus predictions 
were verified b) an English expedition which 
observed the eclipse of igiq very soon aftei the 
Armistice His dieory upsets tlie whole theoretical 
framework of traditional physics, it is almost as 
damaging to orthodox dynamics as Darwin was to 
Geneu?*’ Yet physicists everyashere have shown 
complete leadiness to accept his theory as soon as 
it appeared that the ev idcncc was in its favour But 
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none of them, least of all Einstein himself, i\ould 
claim that he has said the last ^vord He has not 
built a monument of infallible dogma to stand for 
all time There are dilTicuIttes he cannot solve, 
his doctrines will have to be modified m their turn 
as the) have modified Newtons*^ I his critical 
undogmatic receptiveness is the true attitude of 
science 

What would have happened if Einstein had 
advanced something equally new in the sphere of 
religion or politics ’ English people would have 
found elements of Prussianism” in his theory , anti 
Semites would have regarded it as a Zionist plot; 
nationalists in all countries would have found it 
tainted with Iilylivered pacifism, and proclaimed 
It a mere dodge for escaping military service All 
the old fashioned professors would have approached 
Scotland Yard*' to get the importation of his writings 
proliibited Teachers favourable to him would 
have been dismissed He, meantime, would have 
captured the government of some backward coun 
try, where it would have become illegal to teach 
anything except his doctrine, which would have 
grown into a mysterious dogma not understood by 
anybody Ultimately the truth or falsehood of his 
doctrine would be decided on the battlefield, with 
out the collection of any fresh evidence for or 
against it This method is the logical outcome of 
^Villiam James’s will to believe 

What IS wanted is not the will to believe, but the 
wish to find out, which is its exact opposite 

If It IS admitted that a condition of rational doubt 
would be desirable, it becomes important to inquire 
how It comes about that there is so much irrational 
certainty in the world A great deal of tins is due 
to the inherent irrationality and credulity of average 
human nature But this se^ of intellectinl original 
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sin is nourished and fostered by other agencies, 
among which three play the chief part — namely, 
education, propaganda, and economic pressure. 
Let us consider these in turn. 

(1) Education. — Elementar)' education, in all 
advanced countries, is in the hands of the State. 
Some of the things taught are known to be false by 
the ofTicials who prescribe them, and many others 
arc known to be false, or at any rate very doubtful, 
by every unprejudiced pereon. Take, for example, 
the teaching of history. Each nation aims only at 
self-glorification in the school text-books of history. 
^Vhen a man writes his autobiography he is expect- 
ed to show a certain modesty ; but tvhen a nation 
writes its autobiography there is no limit to its 
boasting and vainglory'. When I was young, school 
books taught that the French were wicked and the 
Germans virtuous ; now they teach the opposite. 
In neither case is there the slightest regard for trutli. 
German school books, dealing with the battle of 
Waterloo," represent Wellington as all but defeated 
when Blucher" saved the situation; English books 
represent Blucher as having made very little differ- 
ence. The writers of both the German and the 
English books know that they arc not telling the 
truth. American school books used to be violently 
anti-British; since the war of 1914-18 they have 
become equally pro-British, without aiming at 
truth in cither case (sec The Freeman, Feb. 15, 
M)22, |). 532)- Both before and since, one of the 
chief pin poses of education in the United States 
has been to turn tlic motley collection of immigrant 
children into “ good Americans”. Apparenth it 
has not occurred to any one that a “good American", 
like a "good Gcnnnn” or a *'goo<l Japanese", must 
be, pro tanto, a bad human being. A "good Ame- 
rican" is a man or woman iinbuctl with the belief 


FT — 3 
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iliat America is the finest country on earth and 
ought ah\a)s to be enthiisnsticail) supported in in> 
(jinrrcl It is just possible tint tlicsc propositions 
arc true if so a rational man tv ill hi\e no c|uarrc1 
with them But if the) arc true tlie) ought to be 
taught c\er) where not only in America It is a 
suspicious circumstance that such propositions are 
never believed outside the particular country which 
they glorify Meanwhile the tsholc machinery of 
the State in all tlie dilfcrcnt countries is turned on 
to making defenceless children believe absurd pro 
positions the effect of which is to make them will 
mg to die in defence of sinister interests iindei the 
impression that tlicy arc fighting for truth and 
riglit This IS only one of countless ways in which 
education is designed not to give true knowledge 
but to make the people pliable to tlic uiH of their 
masters Witliout an elaborate system of deceit 
in the elementary schools it would be impossible 
to preserve tlic camouHage of democracy 

Before leaving the subject of education I will 
take another example from Amencaf— not because 
America is any worse than other countries but 
because it is the most motlcrn showing the dangers 
that are growing rather than those that arc dimi 
nishing In the Stale of New \ork a school cannot 
be established without a licence from the State 
even if it is to be supportctl wholly by private 
funds A recent law decrees tint a licence shall 
not be granted to any scliool where it shall appear 
that the instruction proposed to be given includes 
the teachings of the doctrine that oiganized gov 
entmenis s}n}} be oierthtonn by {occe vtoience 
or unlawful means As The New Republic 
points out there is limitation to this or that orga 
nized government The law therefore would 

* See the new Republic Feb 1 1922 pp 259 ff 
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have made it illegal, dunng the last uar, to teach 
the doctrine that the Kaiser's'^ goternment should 
be overthrown b) force, and, since then, the 
support of Kolchak or Denikin** against the Soviet 
government would have been illegal Such con 
sequences, of course, were not intended, and result 
only from bad draughtsmanship What was in 
tended appears from another law passed at the same 
time, applying to teachers in State schools This 
law provides that certificates permitting persotis to 
teach in such schools shall be issued only to those 
who have “shown satisfactorily” that the) are 
'loyal and obedient to the government of this 
State and of the United States ”, and shall be refused 
to those who have advocated, no matter where or 
when, “ a form of government other than the gov'ern 
ment of this State or of the United States ” Tlie 
committee which framed these laws, as quoted by 
The Ncic Republic, laid it down that the teacher 
who “docs not approve of the present social system 
must surrender his office ”, and that “ no per 
son who IS not eager to combat the theories of social 
change should be entrusted with the task of fitting 
the young and old for the responsibilities of citizen 
ship ” Thus, according to the law of the State of 
New York, Christ and George Washington" were 
too degraded morally to be fit for the education of 
the young If Christ were to go to New York and 
say, “ Suffei the little children to come unto me,” 
the President of the New Y'ork School Board would 
reply ‘ Sir, I see no evidence that you are eager 
to combat theories of social change Indeed, 1 
have heard it said that you advocate what you call 
the Kingdom of heaven, whereas this country, thank 
God, IS a republic It is cleai that the govern 
ment of your kingdom of heaven would differ 
matenall) from that of New York State, theicfore no 
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children will be allowed access to you If he 
failed to make this reply, he would not be doing his 
duty as a functionary entrusted with the admmi 
stration of the law 

The effect of such laus is very serious Let it 
be granted, for the sake of argument, that the 
government and the social system in the State of 
New York are the best that have ever existed on 
this planet , yet even then both would presumably 
be capable of improvement Any person \\ho 
admits this obvious proposition is by law incapa 
ble of teaching in a State school Thus the law 
decrees that the teachers shall all be either hypo 
crites or fools 

The growing danger exemplified by the New 
York law is that resulting from the monopoly of 
power in the hands of a single organization, whe 
ther the State or a Trust or federation of Trusts 
In the case of education, the pow'er is in the hinds 
of the State, which can prevent the young from 
hearing of any doctrine which it dislikes I believe 
there are still some people who think that a demo 
cratic State is scarcely distinguishable from the 
people This, however, is a delusion The State 
IS a collection of officials, different for different 
purposes, drawing comfortable incomes so long as 
the status quo is preserved The only alteration 
they are likely to desire in the status quo is 
'in increase of burcTucracy and of the powei of 
bureacrats It is, therefore, natural that they 
should take advantage of such opportunities as 
war excitement to acquire inquisitornl powers 
o\er their employees, involving the right to inflict 
starvation upon any subordinate who opposes 
them In matters of the mind, such as education 
this state of affairs is fatal It puts an end to all 
u.i.,. Qf progress or freedom or intellectual 
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initiative Yet it is the natural result of allowing 
the whole of elementary education to fall under 
the sway of a single organization 

Religious toleration, to a certain extent, has 
been won because people have ceased to consider 
religion so important as it was once thought to be 
But in politics and economics, which have taken 
the place formerly occupied by religion, there is 
a growing tendency to persecution, which is not 
b) any means confined to one party The perse 
cution of opinion in Russia is more severe than 
in any capitalist countiy I met in Petrograd an 
eminent Russian poet, Alexander Block,® who has 
since died as the result of privations The Bolshe 
viks allots ed him to teach lesthetics, but he com 
plained that they insisted on his teaching the sub- 
tect "from a Marxian point of view " He Ind 
been at a loss to discover how the theory of rhyth 
mics was connected with Marxism, although, to 
avoid starvation, he had done his best to find out 
Of course, it has been impossible in Russia ever 
since the Bolsheviks came into potter to pnnt any 
thing critical of the dogmas upon which their 
regime is founded 

The examples of America and Russia illustrate 
the conclusion to which we seem to be driven — 
namely, that so long as men continue to have the 
present fanatical belief in the importance of poll 
tics, free thouglit on political matters will be im 
possible, and there is only too much danger that 
the lack of freedom wtII spread to all other matters, 
as It Ins done m Russia Only some degree of 
political scepticism can save us from this misfor 
tune 

It must not be supposed that the ofhcnls in 
charge of education desire the young to become 
educated On the contrary, their problem is to 
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imparl mfoimation without impaiting intcUi 
gence Education should have tu'o objects first, 
to give definite knowledge — reading and writing, 
languages and mathematics, and so on , secondl). 
to create those mental habits which ivill enable 
people to acqune knowledge and foim sound judg 
ments for themselves The first of these wc ma) 
call information, the second intelligence Hic 
utility of information is admitted pmcticall) as 
tvell as ihcoreiicall) ; without a literate popula- 
tion a modern State is impossiljlc. But the uiilitj 
of intelligence is admitted onl) thcoicticall), not 
practically ; it is not dcsirctl that ordinar) people 
should think foi themselves, because it is felt that 
people vWio think for themselves aic awkward to 
manage and cause .admimstraiivc dinicuUics Onl> 
the guardians, in Plato’s language, arc to think ; 
the rest arc to obc), or to follow leaders like a licid 
of sheep. 'I Ids doctrine, often unconsciousl), has 
sumved the intioduciion of political dcmociac), 
and has radically vitiated all national s\ stems of 
education 

The counti) which has suctecilcd best m giving 
information without intelligence is the latest addi- 
tion to motlcin civiliration, Japan. Elciucnlar)- 
educition in Japan is sai<l to be admirable fiom 
the point of vicvs of instruciion. But, in addition 
to instniction, it has another pm pose, which 
IS to teach woiship of the Mikado — a far siiongci 
ciccd now than befoic Japan became inoderiiired.* 
Thus the schools have been used siniuliancousU to 
confer knowledge and to piomoie supcistilion 
‘onai: -wx- Tfix -lah •rtmqirt.'Ii •«» ’\vt 

see clcarh wh.u is absiiral in Japanese teaching 

‘See The Inier.tion of a Neto Religion. By Professor 
Chamberlain, of Tobso Published by the Rationalist Press 
Association (Now’ out of print.) 
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Our own nationil superstitions strike us as natunl 
and sensible so that we do not take such a true 
view of them as we do of the superstitions of 
Nippon But if a travelled Japanese v\ere to 
maintain the thesis that our schools teach supersti 
tions just as inimical to intelligence as belief in the 
dlvinit) of the Mikado 1 suspect that he v\ould be 
able to make out a ver) good case 

For the present I am not in search of remedies 
but am onl) concerned with diagnosis "We arc 
faced v\ ith the paradoxical fact that education has 
become one of the chief obstacles to intelligence and 
freedom of thought This is due pnmaiil) to tlic 
fact that the State claims a monopoly but that is 
b) no means the sole cause 
(aj Ptolmgnndd — Our svstem of education turns 
young people out of the schools able to read but foi 
the most part unable to weigh evidence or to form 
an independent opinion Ihe) ire then assailed 
throughout the rest of their lives by siaiemenLs 
designed to make them believe all sorts of absurd 
propositions such as tfiat Blank s pills cure all ills 
that Spitzbeigen is waim and fertile and that 
Gennans cat coipses The art of propaganda as 
practised by modern politicians and governments 
IS derived from the art of advertisement I he 
science of psv chology ov\ es a great deal to adv ertisers 
In foimer days most psychologists viould probably 
have thought that a man coultl not convince many 
people of the excellence of his ow n vsarcs bv merclv 
stating emphatically that they v\cie excellent 
Experience shows however that they were mistaken 
in this If I were to stand up once in a public place 
and state that I am the most modest man alive I 
should be laughed at but if 1 could raise enough 
money to make the same statement on all the buses 
ind on hoardings along all the principal raihsis 
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lines, people would presently become convinced that 
I had an abnormal shrinking from publicit> If I 
were to go to a small shopkeeper and say Look 
at your competitor over the way, he is getting vour 
business , don’t you think it would be a good plan 
to leave your business and stand up in the middle 
of the road and try to shoot him before he shoots 
)ou ? — if I were to sa) this, any small shopkeeper 
would think me mad But when the Government 
sa)s It with emphasis and a brass band, the small 
shopkeepers become enthusiastic, and quite sur 
prised when the) find afterwards that business has 
suffered Propaganda, conducted by the means 
which advertisers have found successful, is now one 
of the recognized methods of government m all 
advanced countries, and is especially the method 
by which democratic opinion is created 
There are two quite different evils about propa 
ganda as nou practised On the one hand, its appeal 
is generally to irrational causes of belief rather than 
to serious argument , on the other hand, it gives an 
unfair advantage to those v\ho can obtain most 
publicity, whether through v\ealth or through 
power For my part, ! am inclined to think that 
loo much fuss is sometimes made about the fact that 
propaganda appeals to emotion rather than reason 
The line between emotion and reason is not so 
sharp as some people think Moreover, a clever 
man could frame a sufficiently rational argument 
in favour of any position which has any chance of 
being adopted Fhere are always good arguments 
on both sides of any real issue Definite mis 
staaements tA tari -cfoyemrA 

but they are by no means necessary The mere 
vvords ‘ Pear’s Soap”, which affirm nothing cause 
people to buy that article If, wherever these words 
aonKir, they were replaced by the words "The 
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Labour Part) millions of people ^^olll(l be led 
to vote for the Labour Party, although the advertise 
ments had chimed no merit for it whatever But if 
both sides m a controversy were confined by hw to 
statements whicli a committee of eminent logicians 
considered relevant and valid, the main evil of 
propaganda, as at present conducted, would remain 
Suppose, under such a law, two parties with an 
equally good ease, one of vshom had a million 
pounds to spend on propaganda, while tlic 
other had only a hundretl thousand It is obvious 
that the arguments in favour of tlie richer party 
would become more widely known than those in 
favour of the poorer party, and therefore the richei 
party would win This situation is, of course, 
intensified when one party is the government In 
Russia the government lias an almost complete 
monopoly of propaganda, but that is not necessary 
TIic advantages which it possesses over its opponents 
will generally be sufilcicnt to give it the victory 
unless It has an exceptionally bad ease 

The objection to propaganda is not only its appeal 
to unreason, but still more the unfair advantage 
which It gives to tlic rich and powerful Equality of 
opportunity among opinions is essential if there is 
to be real freedom of thought , and equality of 
opportunity among opinions can only be secured by 
elaborate laws directed to that end, which there is 
no reason to expect to see enacted The cure is not 
to be sought primarily in such laws but in better 
education and a more sceptical public opinion Foi 
the moment, however, I am not concerned to discuss 
cures 

(^) Economic pressure — I have already dealt with 
some aspects of this obstacle to freedom of thought, 
but I wish now to deal with it on more general lines, 
as a danger which is bound to increase unless very 
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definite steps are taken to counteract it The 
supreme example of economic pressure applied 
against freedom of thought is Soviet Russn where, 
until the trade agreement, the govemmcnt could 
and did inflict starvation upon people uhose 
opinions It disliked — for example, Kropotkin ‘ But 
in this respect Russia is only somewhat ahead of 
other countries In France, during the Dre)fus 
affair,^ any teacher ■would ha\e lost his position if 
he had been in fat our of Dreyfus at the stait oi 
against him at the end In America at the 
present day I doubt if a unnersity professor, hoi\ 
evei eminent, could get employment if he were to 
criticize the Standard Oil Company, ' because all 
college presidents have received or hope to receive 
benefactions from Mr Rockefeller Throughout 
America Socialists aie marked men, and find it 
extremely difficult to obtain uoik unless they have 
great gifts The tendency, which exists whcrevci 
industrnlisni is v\ ell developed, for trusts and mono 
pohes to control all industry, leads to a dumnution 
of the number of possible employers, so that U 
becomes easier and easier to keep secret black books 
by means of vihicli any one not subservient to the 
great coiporations can be starved The growth of 
monopolies is introducing in America many of the 
evils associated with State Socialism as it Ins existed 
in Russia Fiom the standpoint of libci ty , it nnkes 
no difference to a man whether his only possible 
employer is the Stale or a Trust 

In America, winch is the most advanced country 
industrially, and to a lesser extent in other countries 
w iiicii are approvirrrafmg'ftj oVe /fnrcrrorrr cwaiVcnriT, 
it IS necessary Cor the average citizen, if he wishes 
to make a living, to avoid incurring tlic hostility of 
certain big men And these big men iiavc an out 
look — religious, moral, and political — with which 
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the) expect their employees to agree, at least out 
ward!) A man ^vho openly dissents from Christ 
lanit), or belie\es in a lelaxation of the marriage 
laus, or objects to the power of the great corpora 
tions, finds America a ver) uncomfortable country, 
unless he happens to be an eminent writer E\actl) 
the same kind of restraints upon freedom of thought 
are bound to occur in ever} coimtr} tvhere economic 
organization has been carried to the point of 
practical monopol} Tlierefore the safeguarding 
of liberty in the tvorld which is growing up is fai 
more difficult than it Was in the nineteenth century, 
w hen free competition was still a i eality Whoever 
cares about the freedom of the mind must face this 
situation fully and frankly, realizing the inapphca 
bility of methods which answ^ercd well enough 
ivhile industrialism was in its infancy 

There are two simple principl£ &_w Inch, if they 
were adopted, would sohe almost all social problems 
The fiist IS that education should ha\ e for one of its 
aims to teach people only to believe propositions 
when there is some reason to think that they are 
true Tfip s econd is that lobs sho uld be giv en solely 
for fitness to do the v\ork 

To take the second point first 1 he habit of 
considering a man’s lehgious, moiul, and political 
opinions before appointing him to a post or giving 
him a job is the modern form of persecution, and ’t 
IS likely to become quite as efficient as the Inquisi 
tion ever was The old liberties can be legally 
retained without being of the slightest u»c If, in 
practice, certain opinions lead a man to starve, it 
IS poor comfort to him to know tliat his opinions are 
not punishable by law' There is a certain public 
feeling against starving men for not belonging to 
the Church of England, or for holding slightly 
unorthodoN opinions in politics But there is 
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hirdly any feeling against the rejection of atheists 
or mormons, extreme communists or men who 
advocate free love Such men are thought to be 
wicked, and it is considered only natural to refuse 
to employ them People have hardly yet waked 
up to the fact that this refusal, in a highly industrial 
State, amounts to a very rigorous form of persecu 
tion 

If this danger were adequately realized, it would 
be possible to rouse public opinion, and to secure 
that a man s beliefs should not be considered in 
appointing him to a post The protection of 
minorities is vitally important , and even the most 
orthodox of us may find himself in a minority some 
day, so that we all have an interest m restraining 
the tyranny of majorities Nothing except public 
opinion can solve this problem Socialism would 
make it somewhat more acute, since it would elimi 
natc the opportunities that now arise through 
exceptional employers Every increase in the size 
of industrial undertakings makes it worse, since it 
diminishes the number of independent employers 
The battle must be fought exactlv as the battle of 
religious toleration was fought And as m that 
case, so in this, a decay m the intensity of belief is 
likely to prove the decisive factor While men 
were convinced of the absolute truth of Catholicism 
or Protestantism, as the case might be they were 
willing to persecute on account of them While 
men are quite certain of their modern creeds they 
will persecute on their behalf Some element of 
doubt IS essential to the practice, though not to the 
^ifCOTy 'ifi- ♦his, um. ♦«, miy 

other point, which concerns the aims of education 

If there is to be toleration in the world, one of 
the things taught in schools must be the habit of 
weighing evidence, and the practice of not giving 
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full assent to propositions which there is no reason 
to believe true For example, the art of reading 
the newspapers should be taught The school- 
master should select some incident which happened 
a good many years ago, and roused political passions 
m its day. He should then read to the school 
children what %sas said by the newspapers on one 
side, what was said by those on the other, and some 
impartial account of what really happened He 
should show how, from the biased account of either 
side, a practised reader could infer what reall) 
happened, and he should make them understand 
iliat ever) thing in newspapers is more or less untrue 
The qnical scepticism which would result from this 
teaching would make the children in later life 
immune from those appeals to idealism bv which 
decent people are induced to further the schemes 
of scoundrels 

vHistor) should be taught in the same wa> 
/Napoleon’s campaigns of 1813 and 1814, for ms 
tance, might be studied in the Momteiir” leading 
up to the surprise which Parisians felt when they 
saw the Allies arriving under the walls of Pans after 
they had (according to the official bulletins) been 
beaten by Napoleon in every battle In the more 
advanced classes, students should be encouraged to 
count the number of times that Lenin " has been 
assassinated by Trotsky, ® in order to learn contempt 
for death Finally, they should be given a school 
history approv'^ed by the government, and asked to 
infer what a French school history would say about 
our wars with France All this would be a far 
better training in citizenship than the trite moral 
maxims by which some people believe that civic 
duty can be inculcated 

It must, I think, be admitted that the evils of the 
world are due to moral defects quite as much as to 
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hitlierto discovered in> method of eradicating 
moral defects preaching and exhortation onl) add 
ii^pocns) to tlic previous list of vices Intelligence 
on the contnr) is easily improted by methods 
known to every competent educator Therefore, 
until soint method of lejching virtue has been 
discovcicd progress will hive to he sought by im 
provemeni of inielhgencc rather than of morals 
One of the chief obstacles to intelligence is cicdiility 
and credulity could be enormously diminished by 
instruction as to the prevalent forms of mendacity 
Credulity is a greater evil in the present day than it 
ever was before, because owing to the growth of 
educition it is much casiet tlian it used to be to 
spread misinformation, and, owing to democracy, 
the spread of misinformation is more important 
tlian in former times to tlic liolders of power 
Hence the increase in tlic circulation of newspaper* 
If I am asked how the woild is to be induced to 
ulopt these two maxims — namely (i) that jobs 
sliould be given to people on account of their fitness 
to perfonu them (2) that one aim of edvicatvon 
should be to cure people of the habit of believing 
propositions for which there is no evidence — I can 
only say that it must be done by generating in 
enlightened public opinion And an enlightened 
public opinion can only be generated by the efforts 
of those who desire that it should exist I do not 
believe that the economic changes advocated by 
Socialists will, of themselves, do anything towards 
curing the evils we have been considering I think 
that, whatevei happens in politics the tiend of 
economic development the presei'V'ition 

of mental freedom increasingly difficult, unless 
public opinion insists that the employer shall control 
nothing in the life of the employee except his work 
Frpedom in education could easily be secured, if it 
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lack of intelligence But the human race h is not 
were desired, b) limiting the function of the State 
to inspection ancj payment, and confining inspection 
ngidly to the definite instruction But ^at, as 
things stand, would leave education m the hands of 
the Churches, because, unfortunately, they are more 
anxious to teach their beliefs than Free Thinkers are 
to teach their doublts It uould, howe\er, give 
a free field, and would make it possibe for a liberal 
education to be given if it were really desired 
More than that ought not to be asked of the lau 
My plea throughout this address has been for the 
spread of the scientific temper, which is an alto- 
gether different dung from the knowledge of 
scientific results The scientific temper is capable 
of regenerating mankind and providing an issue 
for all our troubles The results of science, in the 
form of mechanism, poison gas, ” and the yellow 
press,” bid fair to lead to the total downfall of our 
civilization It is a curious antithesis, which a 
Martian® miglit contemplate with amused detach 
ment But for us it is a matter of life and death 
Upon Its issue depends the question whether our 
grandchildren arc to live in a happier world, or are 
to exterminate each other by scientific methods 
leaving perhaps to negroes and Papuans the future 
destinies of mankind 
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Modern life is built on science m nvo respects On 
the one hand, ;\c all depend upon scientific inven 
tions and disco\ erics for our daily bread and for our 
comforts and amusements On the other hand, 
certain habits of mind, connected with a scientific 
outlook, have spread graduilly during the past three 
centuries from a fevs men of genius to large sections 
of the population These two operations of science 
are bound up together when we consider suffi 
cicntly long periods, but cither might exist without 
the other for several centuries Until near the end 
of the eighteenth century the scientific habit of 
mind did not greatly alFcci daily life, since it had 
not led to the great inventions that revolutionized 
industrial teclmiquc On the other hand, the 
manner of life produced by science can be taken ovei 
by populations which have only certain practical 
rudiments of scientific knowledge , such populations 
can make and utilize machines invented elsewhere, 
and can even make minor improvements in them 
If the collective intelligence of mankind were to 
degenerate, the kind of technique and daily life 
which science has produced would nevertheless 
siirvive, m all probability, for many generations, 
but It would not survive for ever, because, if 
seriously disturbed by a cataclysm it could not be 
reconstructed 

The scientific outlook, therefore, is a matter of 
importance to mankind, either for good or evil 
But the scientific outlook itself is twofold, like the 
artistic outlook The creator and the appreciator 
are different people and require quite different 
48 
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habiu of mind The scicntifiL creator, like ever) 
other, IS apt to be inspired by passions to which he 
gives an intellectuahst expression amounting to an 
nndemonstrated faith, without vshich lie vv'ould 
probably achieve little The appieciator docs not 
need this kind of faith he can see things in proper 
lion and make necessary reservations, and may 
regard the creator as a crude and barbaric person 
111 comparison with himself As civilization be 
crimes more diffused .and more traditional, there is 
a tendency for the habits of mind of the appreciator 
to conquer those vsho might be creators, with the 
result tint the civilization in question becomes 
IJyzantinc* and retrospective Something of this 
sort seems to be beginning to happen m science 
I he simple faith which uplield the pioneers is 
decaying at the centre Outlying nations, such as 
the Russians, ilie Japanese, and the Young Chinese, 
still welcome science with seventeenth century 
fcivoui , so do the bulk of the populations of 
AVestern nations But the Ingh priests begin to 
weary of the worship to which they are olhcmlly 
dcdicrucd The jiious voung Liulici * reverenced 
a free thinking Pope, who allov\ctl oxen to be sacn 
fired to Jupiter on ibc Capitol* to promote his 
letovcry from illness So in oiu dav those 
from centres of ciiltuic have a reverence for science 
which Its augurs no longer feel 1 he “ scientific 
mucrnlism <if the Bolsheviks like cirlv German 
Proicsianlism is an attcinpl to preserve the old 
pictv in a foim whicfi lioth friends ind foes believe 
K) ho new But then fieix belief m the verbal 
tnspinuion of Newton has onh .accelerated the 
spread of scicntifit scepticism among the “boiii- 
gtois’ scicntisis of the West Science*, as an 
activity recognized and encouraged b\ the State, 
has become poluicallv conservative except where 

TT— 4 
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as in I ennessce * the Stiie Ins lemaincd pie 
scientific The fiindamentil faith of most men of 
science in the present day as not in the importance 
of preser\ing the status quo Consequently they 
are very uilhng to claim for science no more than 
Its due and to concede much of the claims of other 
conservative forces such as religion 

Thev are faced however with a great difficulty 
While the men of science are in the mam conser 
value science is still the chief agent of rapid change 
in the woild The emotions produced by the 
change m Asia in Africa and among the industrial 
populations of Europe arc often displeasing to those 
who have a conservative outlook Hence arises a 
hesitation as to the \nluc of science which has con 
inbutcd to the scepticism of the High Priests If 
it stood alone it might be unimportant But it is 
reinfoiced by genuine intellectual difficulties which 
if they prove insuperable arc likely to bring the 
era of scientific discovery to a close I do not mean 
that this will happen suddenly Russia and Asia 
may continue for another century to entertain the 
scientific faith which the West is losing But 
soonei or latei if the logical case against this faith 
is irrefutable it will convince men who for what 
ever reason may be momentarily weary and once 
convinced they will find it impossible to recapture 
the old glad confidence The case against the 
scientific credo deserves therefore to be evamined 
w ith all care 

When I speak of the scientific cicdo I am not 
speaking merely of what is logically implied in the 
vlev^ that in the mam science xs true I am speak 
ing of something more enthusiastic and less 
rational — namely the system of beliefs and emo 
tions which lead a man to become a great scientific 
discoverer The question is Can such beliefs 



and emotions sundve among men %vho have the 
intellectual powers without which scientific dis- 
cover)' is impossible ? 

• Two very interesting recent books will help us to 
sec the nature of the problem. The books I mean 
are : Burtt's * Metaphysical Foundations of Afodern 
Science (1924) and Whitehead’s* Science and the 
Modem World (1926). Each of these criticizes the 
s)stcm of ideas which the motlern world ow’es to 
Copernicus,’ Kepler," Galileo, * and Newton — the 
foimer almost s\*holly from an historical standpoint, 
the lattei both historically and logically. Dr 
Whitehead’s book is the more important, because 
it is not mercl) critical, but constructive, and aims 
at supplying an intellectually satisfying basis for 
future science, which is to he at the same time 


emotional!) satisfying to the extra-scientifit aspira- 
tions of mankind. I cannot accept the logical 
aiguments advanced by Dr. 'Whitclicad ifi favour of 
uliat may be called tlie pleasant pans of his theory . 
wliile admitting the need of an intcllettual rccon- 
.Mtuction of scientific concepts, I incline to the view 
that the new concepts will be just as disagreeable 
to our non intellectual emotions as the old ones. 


and will therefore be accepted only by those who 
have a strong emotional bias in favoin of science 
But let us see what the argument is. 

'rhcie is, to begin with, die histoncal aspect 
" Thcie can be no living science, ” says Dr. White- 
head. ■’ unless there is a widcspicad instinctive con 
viction in the c.xislcncc of an order of //nngv. and. 
in particular, of an order of Nature.’' Science could 
only h.ivc been crealetl by men who already had 
this belief, and therefore the original sources of the 
l>clicf must have been prc-scicntific. Other 
elemeuLs also went to make up the complev menta- 
lilv requiretl for the rise of science. 'Ehc Greek 
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vle^\* o£ life, he maintains, was predominant!) 
dramatic, and tJieiefore tended to emphasize the 
end rather than the beginning this was a diawback 
from the point of vicn of science On the othet 
hand, Greek tiaged) contributed the idea of Fate, 
which facilitated the view that events arc rendered 
necessar) b) natuial laws “ Fate m Greek Fiagcd) 
becomes the ordei of Nature in modern thought ” 
rjie n ecessitarian view'^ wras re inforced by Roman 
law' Hie Roman Goscmmeni, unlike the Oriental 
despot, acted (in theory at least) not arbitraril), 
but in .iccordance ^v-ith rules previously laid down 
Similarly, Christianity conceivetl God as acting in 
accordance witli laws, though tliey ^verc laws which 
God Himself had made All this facilitated the 
rise of the conception of Natural Law% which is one 
essential ingredient in scientific menulit). 

The non scientific beliefs which inspired the work 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century pioneers are 
admirably set foith by Dr Burtt, wuih the aid of 
many little known original souiccs It appears, foi 
example, that Kepler's'* inspiration was. in part, a 
soit of Zoroasirian “ sun worship whicli he adopted 
at a critical pciiod of Iiis youtli “ It was primarily 
by such considerations as the deification of the sun 
and its propci placing at the centre of the universe 
that Keplei in the years of his atlolcsccni fervour 
anil waim imagination was indiucd to accept the 
new system ” Throughout the Renaissance there 
is a ccitain hostility to CJuistianity, based primariJ) 
upon admiration for Pagan antiquity ; it did not 
dare to express itself ojicnly as a lulc, but led, foi 
example, to a re\ is al of astrologs , ss hidj the Church 
condemned as ins’ois ing physical dcicrininism The 
rcsolt against Christianity ssxis associated with super- 
itition quite as much assvith science — sometimes, as 
in Kepler’s case, with both in intimate union 
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But there IS another ingrccHcnt, cqiiall) Cisential, 
but absent in the Middle Ages, and not common in 
antiquity — namely, an interest in “ iiTeducible and 
stubborn facts Curiosity about facts is found 
before the Renaissance in individuals — for example, 
the Emperoi Frederick II ** and Roger Bacon but 
at the Renaissance it suddenly becomes common 
among intelligent people. In Montaigne'* one 
finds It ^vithout the interest jn National Law * 
consequently Montaigne was not a man of science 
A peculiar blend of general and paiticular inteiests 
is involved in the pursuit of science ; the particular 
is studied in tlie hope tliat it mav thiow light upon 
the general In the Middle Ages it was thought 
tliat. thcoietically. the particular could be deduced 
horn general principles; in the Renaissance these 
general principles fell into ilisiepute, and the 
passion foi historical antiquity pioduccd a strong 
interest in particular otcurrcnces '1 his interest, 
operating upon minds trained b) the Gieck, 
Roman, and scholastic traditions, produced at last 
tlic mental atmosphere wliich maile Kepler and 
Galileo possible. But natundl) sometliing of this 
atmosphere surrounds then woik, and has travelled 
with it doisn to their prcseni-da) successors 
“.Science has never shaken olF its origin in the his- 
torical revolt of the later Renaissance. It has 
lemnined predominantly an aiui-ralionalistic move- 
inenl, based uptni a naive f.uih What ic-asoning 
■ it has wanted has been l)onov\e<l from mathematics, 
which is a surviving relic of Greek rationalism, 
foTIov\ing the deductive methods. Science lepii* 
diates pliilosophy. In other words, it has never 
cared to justify its faith or to explain its mc;ming. 
and lias remained blandly imliflcrcnt to ics lefu- 
falion by Hume. ” ** 

Can science survive when v\c separate it fiom 
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sujieistitions \vhich nourislitd ils infancv Ihe 
difference of science to philosophy h is been cine of 
course, lo its amazing success it has increased the 
sense of iniman jiower, and has thciefoie been on 
the hole agi eeablc, in spite of its occasional conflicts 
with theological orthodox} But in quite lecent 
tunes science has been driven by its own problems to 
take an interest in philosophy Hus is especiilly 
tnic of the theory of relativity, vith its merging of 
spate and time into the single space time ordei of 
events But u is true also of the theory of quanta. “ 
with Its apparent need of discontinuous motion 
Also in another sphere, physiology and bio chemis 
try art making inroads on psychology yyhicli 
threaten philosophy in a vital spot, Dr Watson’s 
Behaviounsm' is the spearhead of this attack, 
which, while it involves the opposite of icspect for 
philosophic tradition, nevertheless necessarily rests 
upon n new plulosophy of its own Foi such rea 
sons science and plulosophy can no longei preserve 
an aimed neutrality, but must be either friends 
01 Iocs 1 hey cannot be friends unless science can 
piss tlic examination which philosophy must set 
as to Its premisses If they cannot be friends, they 
can onij destroy each other ; it is no longei j>ossi 
blc that cithei alone can remain mastei of the field 
Di Whitehead offeis two things, with a view' to 
the philosophical justification of science On the one 
hand, he piesents certain new concepts by means of 
which the physics of relativity and quanta can be 
built up in a way which is moie satisfying intellec 
tually than any that results from piecemeal amend 
ments to the old conception of solid mattei This 
part of his woik, though not yet developed with the 
fullness that we may hope to see, lies within science 
s broadly conceived, and is capable of justification 
v the usual methods whidi lead us to prefer one 
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tlieoietical interpretation of a set of facts to another 
It IS technically difficulty and I shall say no more 
about It From our present point of view, the iin 
portant aspect of Dr Whitehead’s work is its more 
philosophical portion He not only offers us a betiei 
science, but a philosophy which is to make that 
science rational, in a sense in which traditional 
science Ins not been rational since the time of Hume 
This philosophy is, in the main, very similar to that 
of Bergson “ The difficulty which 1 feel here is that, 
in so far as Dr Whitehead’s new’ concepts can be 
embodied in formulx which can be submitted to 
the ordinary scientific or logical tests, they do not 
seem to involve Ins philosophy, his philosophy, 
therefore, must be accepted on ns intrinsic merits 
^Ve must not accept it merely on the ground that, if 
true, It justifies science, for the question at issue is 
whethei science can be justified We must examine 
directly whether it seems to us to be true in fact , 
and here vie find ourselves beset with all the old 
perplexities 

I will take only one point, but it is a ciucial one 
Beigson, as every one knows, regards the past as 
surviving in memory, and also holds that nothing is 
evei leally forgotten , on these points it vsould seem 
that Di Whitehead agrees with him Now this is all 
very well as a poetic way of speaking, but it cannot 
( I should have thought ) be accepted as a scienti 
fically accurate v\ay of stating the facts If I recollect 
some past event — say my arrival in China — it is a 
mere figure of speech to say that 1 am arriving in 
China over again Certain words or images occui 
when I recollect, and are related to what I am re 
collecting, both causally nnd by a certain similantv. 
often little more than a similarity of logical struc 
lure The scientific problem of the relation of a 
recollection to a past event remains intact, even if 
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^\e choobc lo S'!) that the recolleclion consults o£ a 
sursual of the past e\ent For. if we sa) this, t\e 
must nevertheless admit that the event has changed 
in tlie interval, and we shall be faced uith the 
scientific problem of finding the laws accoiding to 
which It changes Whether we call the recollection 
a new event oi the old event greatly changed can 
make no dilference lo the scientific problem 

The great scandals in the philosophy of science 
ever since the time of Hume have been causality and 
induction We all believe in both, but Hume made 
1 1 appeal that our belief is a blind faith for w hich no 
rational ground can be assigned Dr Whitehead 
believes that his philosophy affords an answer to 
Hume So did Kant ” 1 find myself unable to accept 
either answer And yet, m common with every one 
else, I cannot help believing that there must be an 
answer This state of affairs is profoundly unsatis 
factory, and becomes more so as science becomes 
more entangled with philosophy We must hope 
that an answer will be found . but I am quite unable 
to believe that it has been found 
Science as it exists at present is partly agieeable, 
partly disagreeable It is agreeable through the 
pow’er which it gives us of manipulating our en 
vironment, and to a small but important minority 
It is agreeable because it affords intellectual satisfac 
lions It IS disagreeable because, however we may 
seek to disguise the fact, it assumes a deteiminism 
w'^hich involves, theoretically, the power of predict 
mg human actions , in this respect it seems to lessen 
human power Naturally people wish to keep the 
pleasant aspect of science without the unpleasant 
aspect , but so far the attempts to do so have broken 
down If we emphasize the fact that our belief in 
causality and induction is irrational, we must infei 
we do not know science to be true, and that it 
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maj at any moment cease to gi%e ns the control over 
the environment foi the sake of ^vhich ^^c like it 
rhis alternatnc, however, is purely theoretical it 
IS not one whicli a modern man can adopt in 
practice If, on the other hand, we admit tlic claims 
of scientific method, we cannot a\oid the conclusion 
that causality and induction are applicable to 
human volitions as much as to an) thing else All 
that has happened dining the twentieth centur) in 
pliysics, ph)siolog), and ps)chology goes to strength 
cn this conclusion The outcome seems to be that 
Uioiigh the rational justification of science is tlicore 
tically inadequate, there is no method of securing 
W'hat IS pleasant in science asithout what is un 
pleasant We can do so, of course, b) refusing to 
face the logic of the situation ; but, if so uc shall 
dry up the impulse to scientific discoser) at its 
source, which is the desire to understand tlic world 
It is to be hoped that the future will offer some 
more satisfactory solution of this tangled problem 
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By means of modern psycholog) man) educational 
problems which were formerl) tackled ( ver) un 
successfully) b) sheer moral discipline are noi\ 
solved b) more indirect but also more scientific 
methods There is, perhaps, a tendenc), especially 
among the less well informed devotees of psycho- 
analysis, to think that there is no longer any need of 
stoic self command I do not hold this view, and in 
the present essay I wish to considei some of the 
situations which make it necc^ary, and some of the 
methods by which it can be created in young people, 
also some of the dangers to be avoided m creating it 
Let us begin at once with the most difficult and 
most essential of the problems that call for stoicism 
I mean, Death There are various ways of attempt 
mg to cope with the fear of death We may try to 
ignore it, we may never mention it, and always 
try to turn our thoughts in anothei diiection when 
we find ourselves dwelling on it This is the method 
of the butterfly people in Wells’s Txmc Machine ’ 
Or we may adopt the exactly opposite course, and 
meditate continually concerning the brevity of 
human life, in the hope that familiauty will breed 
contempt , this was the course adopted by Charles V * 
in his cloister after his abdication There was a 
Tellow of a Cambridge College who even went so 
far as to sleep witli his coffin in the loom, and who 
used to go oifc Diito'^iit’Calfregt’navaUi'wrfnai-spahc 
to cut worms in two, saying as he did so ‘Yah I 
you liaven’t got me yet” There is a third course, 

•Written in 1928 
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ivliJch liav been \cr) uidel) adopted, and that is. 
to persuade oneself and others that death is not 
<lcatli, but the gaietva) to a new and better life 
These three methods, mingled in varying proper 
tions cover most people’s accommotlations to the 
uncomfortable fact that uc die 

To each of these methotls, however, theic are 
objections The .iiiempt to aoid thinking about an 
cmotionallj interesting subject, as the Freudians 
hate pointed out in connection wath sc\, is sure 
to be unsuccessful, and to lead to various kinds of 
undesirable contortions Now it ma) , of course, be 
possible, in the life of a child, to ward off knowledge 
of death, in an^ poignant form, throughout the 
earlier )cars ^Vhethei this happens or not. is a 
matter of luck If a parent or brother or sister dies 
there is nothing to be done to prevent a child from 
tcquinng an emotional awareness of death Even 
if, b) luck, the fact of death docs not become vivid 
10 a child in carl) )ears, it must do so sooner oi 
later , and in those who are quite unprepared, ihcic 
IS likclv to be a serious loss of balance when this 
occurs Wc must therefore seek to establish some 
attitude towards death oihci than that of merclv 
Ignoring It 

I he practice of brocKliiig continuallv on dcaili is 
at leas! equall) harmful It is a mistake to think too 
c\cUi 5 ivclv about anv one subject, more particularlv 
when our thinking cannot issue in action We can 
<iF course act so as to postpone our own death, and 
waihin limits ever) normal person does so But wc 
cannot prevent ourselves from dvingulimiatclv, this 
IS, thcicforc, a profitless subject of meditation More 
o\ei, It tends to diminish a man’s interest in other 
people and events, and it is onl) objective interests 
that ran pic^servc menial health Tear of death 
in ikCs a imn feel himself the slave of cMcmal forces. 
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about death. It should be brought into the same 
catcgOT7 with the wearing out of io)s But it is 
certainly desirable, if )>os$ible, to make it seem ver)’ 
distant wliile children are young. 

"When someone of importance to the child dies, 
the matter is different. Suppose, for example, the 
child loses a brother. The parents are unhappy, and 
alihougli they may not wish the child to know liou' 
unhappy tlicy arc, it is right and neccssar}’ that he 
should perceive somet/iing of what they suffei. 
Natural affection is of ver)' great importance, and 
the child should feel that his elders feel it. More- 
over, if, by siipeihuraan efforts, they conceal their 
sorrow from die child, he may think: “They 
wouldn’t mind if I died.” Sucli a thought might 
start all kinds of morbid developments. Therefore, 
although die shock of such an occurrence is hannful 
when it occurs during late childhood (in earl^ 
childhood it svlll not be felt much), yet. if it occurs, 
we must not minimize it too much. The subject 
must be neither avoided nor dwelt upon ; what is 
possible, svithouc any too obvious intention, must be 
done to create ficsli interests, and above all fresh 
affections. I tliink that vcr\ intense affection foi 
some one individual, in a child, is not infrequently a 
mark of something amiss. Such affection may arise 
tow'ards one parent if the other parent is unkind, 
or towards a teacher if both parents are unkind. It 
is generally a product of fear : the object of affection 
is the only person svho gives a sense of safety. Affec- 
tion of this kind, in childhood, is not wholesome. 
'Where it exists the flenth of the person loved ma\ 
shatter the child’s life. Even if all seems well out- 
wardly, every subsequent love will be filled with 
terror. Husband (or wife) and children will be 
plagued by undue solicitude, and will be thought 
leartlcss when they are merely living their own lives. 
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A parent ought not, therefore, to feel pleased at 
being the object of this kind of affection. If the 
child has a generally friendly environment and is 
happy, he will, without much trouble, get over the 
pain of any one loss that may happen to him. The 
impulse to life and hope ought to be sufficient, pro- 
vided the normal opportunities for grotvth and 
happiness exist. 

During adolescence, howevei*, there is need of 
something more positive in the way of an attitude 
towards death, if adult life is to be satisfactory . The 
adult should think little about death, either his own 
or that of people whom he loves, not because he 
deliberately turns his thoughts to other things, for 
that is a useless exercise which never really succeeds, 
but because of the multiplicity of his interests and 
activities. When he does think of death, it is best 
to think with a certain stoicism, deliberately and 
calmly, not attempting to minimize its importance, 
but feeling a certain pride in rising above it. The 
principle is the same as in the case of any othei 
terror : resolute contemplation of the terrifying ob- 
ject is the only possible treatment One must say 
to oneself : “ AVell, yes, that might happen, but 
what of it? • People achieve this in such a case as 
death in battle, because they are then firmly per- 
suaded of the importance of the cause to which 
they have given their life, or the life of someone 
dear to them. Something of this way of feel- 
ing is desirable at all times. At all times, a 
man should feel tliat there are matters of import- 
ance for which he fives, and that his death, or tfie 
death of tvife or child, does not put an end to all that 
interests him in the world. If this attitude is to be 
genuine and profound in adult life, it is necessary 
that, in adolescence, a y’outh should be fired ^vith 
generous enthusiasms, and that he should build his 
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life and careei about them Adolescence is the 
period of generosity > and it should be utilized foi 
the formation of generous habits I his can be 
achieved by the infliiencc of the father or of the 
teacher In a better community, the mother would 
often be the one to do it, but as a rule, at present, 
the lives of women are such as to make their out 
look too personal and not sufficiently intellectual 
for what I have in mind For the same reason, 
adolescents (female as well as male) ought, as a rule, 
to have men among their teachers, until a new 
generation of women lias grown up w’hich is more 
impersonal in its interests 

The place of stoicism in life has, perhaps, been 
someivhat underestimated in recent times, particu 
larly by progressive educationists Wlien misfortune 
threatens, there arc two ways of dealing with the 
situation we may tiy to avoid the misfortune, oi 
^^’e may decide that we will meet it ivith fortitude 
The former method is admirable wliere it is avail 
able ^sUhout cowardice , but the latter is necessary, 
sooner or later, for anyone wlio is not prepared to 
be the sla\e of fear This attitude constitutes stoic 
ism The great difficulty, for an educator, is that 
the instilling of stoicism in the young affords an 
outlet for sadism In the past, ideas of discipline 
i\erc so fierce that education became a channel for 
impulses of cruelty Is it possible to giie the neces 
sary minimum of discipline w'ltliout developing a 
pleasure in making the child suffer ’ Old fashioned 
people will, of course, deny that they feel any such 
pleasure Everyone knows the story of the boy w hose 
father, while administering the cane, said “ My 
boy, this hints me more than it does you ” ; to which 
the boy replied “Then, father, will you let me 
do It to you instead ? ” Samuel Butler, in The Way 
c/c?/}/ has depicted the sadistic pleasures of 
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sttrn jnrenis in t avi) Avhich is coiiMncmg to nin 
Miident of moHcrn ps)cholog) What then are 
to do about it ’ 

riie fear of death is onl) one of imnv that ut best 
dealt Aviili by stoicism There is the fear of poverty 
the fear of physical pain the fear of childbirth 
vvliicli IS common among wcUtodo women AH 
such fears are weakening and more or less contemp 
liblc But if vve take tlie line that people ought not 
to mind such things ivc shall tend also to take the 
line that nothing need be done to mitigate evils Foi 
a long time it was thought that women ought not to 
have anaesthetics in childbirth m Japan this 
opinion persists to the present day Male doctors 
held that anaesthetics would be harmful , there was 
no reason for this view which was tlonbtlcss due to 
unconscious sadism * But the more the pams of 
childbirth have been mitigated the less willing rich 
women have become to endure them their courage 
had diminished faster than the need of it rvidcntlv 
there must be a balance It is impossible to make 
ilic wliole of life soft and pleasant and therefore 
human beings must be capable of an attitude suit 
vblc to the unpleasant portions but we must try to 
hung this about with as little cncourigcmtnt to 
cruelly ns possible 

^Vhocve^ has to deal with young children soon 
learns that too much sympathy is a mistake Too 
little sympathy is of course a worse mistake but 
111 tins as 111 everything else c'lch c\ircmc is bad 
A cliild that imariabU receives sympathv wall con 
tinue to cry ovci every tinv mishap the ordinary 
self control of the average atluU is onU achieved 
thiough knowledge that no sympathv will be vvon 
bs making a fuss CliiWrcn icadiK understand that 
an iduli who is sometimes a little stern is best for 
them their insiinci tclU them whether ihcv arc 
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loved or not and from those nhom the) feel to 
be affectionate they will put up with whatever strict 
ness results from genuine desire for their proper 
development Thus in theory the solution is simple 
let educators be inspired by wise love, and they 
will do the right thing In fact however the matter 
IS more complicated Fatigue vexation ivony im 
patience, beset the parent or teacher, and it is 
dangerous to have an educational theory which 
allows the adult to vent these feeliogs upon the 
child for the sake of his ultimate welfare Ne\er 
theless if the theory is true, it must be accepted, 
and the dangers must be brought before the con 
sciousness of the parent or teacher, 50 that every 
thing possible may be done to guard against them 
^Ve can now sum up the conclusions suggested by 
the foregoing discussion In regard to the painful 
hazards of life, knowledge of them, on the part of 
children, should be neither avoided nor obtruded , 
It should come when circumstances make it un 
avoidable Painful things, when they have to be 
mentioned, should be treated truthfully and un 
emotionally, except when a death occurs in the 
family The adults should tlisplay in their own 
conduct a certain gay courage, which the young 
will unconsciously acquire from their example In 
adolescence, large impersonal interests should be 
set before the young, and education should be so 
conducted as to give them the idea (b) suggestion, 
not b) explicit exhortation) of li\ing for purposes 
outside thcmsches They should be taught to cn 
dure misfortune, when it comes by remembering 
lint there arc still tilings to h\c for , lull they should 
not brood on possible misfortunes, e\en for the pur 
pose of being prepared to meet them Ibosc tUiosc 
liusiness it is to <lcal with the young must keep i 
DSC watch upon themselves to see that ilicy do not 
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derive a sadistic pleasure from the necessary element 
of discipline in Vacation ; the motive for discipline 
must always be the development of character or in- 
telligence. For the intellect, also, requires discipline, 
without which accuracy will never be achieved. But 
the discipline of the intellect is a different topic, and 
lies outside the scope of this essay. 

1 have only one tnore word to say, and that is, 
that discipline is best when it springs from an inner 
impulse. In order that this may b^e possible, it is 
necessary that the child or adolescent should feel 
the ambition to achieve something difficult, and 
should be willing to make efforts to that end. Such 
ambition is usually suggested by some person in the 
environment ; thus even self-discipline depends, in 
the end, upon an educational stimulus 
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When we compare our age with that of (say) 
George 1 / t\e are conscious of a profound change 
of intellectual temper, which has been followed b) 
a corresponding change of the tone of politics In 
a certain sense, the outlook of tvv'o hundred years 
ago ma) be called ‘rational , and that ^^hich is 
most characteristic of our time may be called ‘ anti 
rotional ’ But I want to use these words without 
implying a complete acceptance of the one temper 
or a complete rejection of the other Moreover, it 
IS important to remember that political events verv 
frequently take their coloui from the speculations of 
an earlier time there is usually a considerable in 
terval between the promulgation of a theory and its 
practical efficaq tnglish politics in i860 were do 
minated by the ideas expressed by Adam Smith in “ 
177G, German politics to-day arc a realization of 
theories set forth by Fichte* in 1807 , Russian poll 
tics since 1917 have embodied the doctrines of the 
Communist Manifesto, * which dates from 1848 To 
understand the present age, therefore, it is neccssarv 
to go back to a considerably earhei time 

A widespread political doctrine has as a lulc, two 
very different kinds of causes On the one hand, 
there are intellectual antecedents men who have 
advanced theories which have grown, by develop 
ment or reaction, from previous theories On tht 
Avd.w* hsfjyiX shere jare emofuDjr jaruJ r.T 

cumstanccs which piedisposc people to accept views 
that minister to certain moods ihese alone do not 
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gi\e a complete explanation when, as too often 
happens, mtellectual antecedents are neglected In 
the particular case that concerns us, \anous sections 
of the postwar tvorld have had certain giounds of 
tliscontent which have made them sympathetic to a 
certain general philosophy in\ented at a much 
earlier date I propose first to consider this philo 
soph), and then to touch on the reasons for its 
present populant) 

The re\oU against lertion began as a ic\oU against 
rmmung In the first half of the eighteenth centuty 
while Newton ruled men's minds, there was a wide 
spread belief that the road to knowledge consisted 
in the discovery of simple general laws, fiom which 
conclusions could be drawn b) deductive latiocma 
lion Many people forgot tint Newton’s law of 
gravitation was based upon a ccntiuv o'” careful 
observation, and imagined that general laws could 
be discovered by tltc light of nature riiere wats 
natural religion, natural law, natural morality, and 
so on These subjects were supposed to consist of 
dcmonsti'ative inferences from self evident axioms, 
after the style of Euclid Tlic political outcome of 
this point of view was the doctrine of the Rights of 
Man, as preached dunng the Ameiican and Trench 
Revolutions 

But at the very moment when the femple of 
Reason seemed to be nearing completion, a mine 
was laid by which, in the end, the whole edifice was 
blown sky high Ihc man v\ho laid the mine was 
David Hume * His Treatise of Hxivian Natioc^ 
published in 1739, Ins as its sub-titlc “An attempt 
to introduce the experimental mclhotl of reasoning 
into moral subjects ’ Hus represents the wliolc of 
his intention, but only half of his performance His 
intention wais to substitute observation and indue 
lion for deduction from nominally self evident 
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axioms In his temper of mind he was a complete 
rationalist, though of the Biconnn'' rather than the 
Aristotelian variet) But his almost unexampled 
combination of acuteness with intellectual honest) 
led him to certain devastating conclusions that in 
ductiOD IS a habit without logical justification, and 
that the belief in causation is little better than i 
superstition It followed that science, along with 
theology, should be relegated to the hinbo of de 
lusive hopes and irrational con\ictions 

In Hume, rationalism and scepticism existed 
pcaccfull) side b) side Scepticism was for the 
stud) onl), and is as to be forgotten in the business 
of practical life Moicovei, practical life was to 
be goierncd, as far as possible, b) those ver) 
methods of science which his scepticism impugned 
Such a compromise was onl> possible for a man 
who was in equal pans a philosopher and a man 
of the world , theic is also a flavour of aristocratic 
Toryism * in the reservation of an esoteric* unbelief 
for the initiated The world at large lefused to 
accept Hume’s doctrines m then entirety His 
followers rejected his scepticism, while his German 
opponents emphasized it as the inevitable outcome 
ot a merely scientific and rational outlook T hus 
as the result of his teaching British philosophy be 
came superficnl, while German philosophy became 
anti rational — in each case from feai of an un 
bearable agnosticism European thought has 
never lecovered its pievidus iv hole heartedness 
among all the successois of HumG, samtv has meant 
superficiality, and profundity has meant some 
degree of madness In the most recent discussions 
of the philosophy appiopnatc to quantum physics 
the old debates raised by Hume ale still proceed 


The philosophv whicll his been distinctive of 
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German) begins with Kant,’* and begins as a re 
action against Hiime Kant was determined to 
belie\e in causality, God, immortaUt), the moral 
law, and so on, but perceived that Humes philo- 
soph) made all this diflicult He therefore invented 
a distinction between “pure ' reason and ‘ practi 
cal’ leason “Pure’ reason vs as concerned with 
what could be proved vvhicli vs'as not much , 
“practical’ reason was concerned with vs hat was 
nccessar) for virtue, which was a gieat deal It 
IS of course obvious that “ pure ’ reason was simpl) 
reason, while ‘ practical reason was prejudice 
Thus Kant brought back into philosophv the 
appeal to something recognized as outside the 
sphere of theoretical rationalit), which liad been 
banished from the schools ever since the rise oC 
scholasticism 

More important even than Kant, from ovu point 
of view, vs'as his immediate successor Fichte," who, 
passing ov er from philosophy to politics, inaugural 
ed the movement which has developed into National 
Socialism But before speaking of him there is 
more to be said about the conception of “ reason ’ 

In view of the failure to find an answei to Hume, 
reason ’ can no longer be regarded as something 
absolute, any dcpaiture from* which is to be con 
demned on theoretical grounds Nevertheless 
there is obviously a difference, and an important 
one, between the frame of mind of (say) the philo- 
sophical radicals and such people as tlie early 
Mohammedan “ fanatics If we call the foimcr 
temper of mind reasonable and the latter un 
leasomble, it is clear that there has been a growth 
of umeason in lecent times 

I think that what we mean m practice by rcason 
can be defined by three characteristics In the fir f 
place, it relies upon persuasion rather than 
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m the second place, it seeks to jjersuade bv means 
of arguments which the man who uses them be 
lie\es to be completely valid , and m the third 
place, in foiming opinions, it uses observation and 
induction as much as possible and intuition as 
little as possible The first of these rules out the 
Inquisition the second rules out such methods 
as those of Biitish war piopaganda, which Hitlei * 
praises on the ground that propaganda ‘ must sink 
Its mental elevation deeper m proportion to the 
numbers of the mass whom it has to grip ” , the 
third forbids the use of such a major premise as 
that of President Andrew Jackson a pjofws of the 
Mississippi, “ the God of the Universe intended 
this great valley to belong to one nation ’ , which 
was self evident to him and his hearers, but not 
easily demonstrated to one who questioned it 
Reliance upon reason, *as thus defined, assumes 
a ceitain community of interest and outlook be 
iween oneself and one’s audience It is true that 
Mrs Bond” tried it on her ducks, when she cued 
" come and be killed, for you must be stuffed and 
my customers filled ” , but m general the appeal 
to reason is thought ineffective with those whom 
we mean to devour Those who believe in eating 
meat do not attempt to find arguments which 
would seem valid to a sheep, and Nietzsche” does 
not attempt to persuade the mass of the population, 
whom he calls " the bungled and botched ’ Nor 
does Marx try to enlist the support of capitalists 
As these instances show, the appeal to reason is 
easier when powei is unquestionmgly confined to 
an oligarchy In eighteenth century England, only 
the opinions of aristocrats and tlieir friends were 
important, and these could always be presented in 
a rational form to other aristocrats As the poll 
Meal constituency growls large and more heteroge 
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neous, the appeal to reason becomes more diflicuU, 
since there are fe\\ci unneisall) conceded assnmp 
lions horn ^\hich agreement can start \Vhen such 
issumptions cannot be found, men arc drnen to 
rel) upon their oivn intuitions , and since the 
intuitions of dilferent groups differ, reliance upon 
ihem leads to strife and pouer politics 

Re\olts against reason, in this sense, are a le 
current phenomenon in history Eail^ Buddhism 
i\as reasonable , its later forms, and the Hinduism 
uhich leplaced it in India, were not In ancient 
Greece, the Orpines were m ie\olt against 
Homeric” rationalit) From Socrates^ to Marcus 
Aurelius,* the prominent men in the ancient world 
were, rn the matrr, tafconti , after Afarcus Auielius 
e\cn the consenatite Nco-Platomsts ~ were filled 
with superstition Except m the Mohammedan 
world, the claims of reason remained in abe)ance 
until the ele\cntli century after that, through 
scholasticism, the renaissance and science, the> 
became increasing!) dominant A reaction set in 
with Rousseau ** and Weslc), ‘ but was held in check 
b) the triumphs of science and machmer) in the 
nineteenth centurj I he belief in leason leiched 
Us maximum in the sixties , since then, it has 
graduall) diminished, and it is still diminishing 
Rationalism and anti rationalism have existed side 
b) side since the beginning of Greek cuilization 
and each, svlien it has seemed hkelj to become 
completel) dominant, has alwa)S led, b\ reaction, 
to a neiv outburst of Us opposite 

Ihe modern levolt against reason diffeis in an 
important respect from most of its predecessors 
From the Orpines^ omxards, the usual aim in the 
past a\as sahation— *-a complex concept insohing 
both goodness and happiness, and achiesed, as a 
rule, b) some difficult renunciation Ihe irra* 
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tionahsts of our time aim, not at salvation, but at 
power They thus develop an ethic w^hich is 
opposed to that of Christianity and of Buddhism , 
and through their lust of dominion they are of 
necessity involved in politics Fheir genealogy 
among writers is Fichte, Carlyle,* Mazzini, Nietzsche 
— with supporters such as Treitschke,’’ Rudyard 
Kipling,'' Houston Chamberlain,"’ and Bergson 
As opposed to this movement, Benthamites” and 
Socialists may be viewed as two vungs of one party • 
both are cosmopolitan, both are democratic, both 
appeal to economic self interest Fheir differences 
inter se are as ro means, not ends, whereas the new 
movement, which culminates (as yet) in Hitler, 
differs from both as to ends, anti differs even from 
the whole tradition of Christian civilization 
The end which statesmen should pursue, as con- 
ceived by almost all the irrationalists out of whom 
Fascism has grown, is most dearly stated b\ Nietz 
sche In conscious opposition to Christianity as 
well as to the utilitarians, he rejects Bentham’s 
doctrines as regards both happiness and the “great- 
est number”, “Mankind,” he says, “is much 
more of a means than an end mankind is merely 
the experimental material ' Fhe end he proposes 
IS the greatness of exceptional individuals " The 
object IS to attain that enormous enugy of grealnesi 
which can model the man of the future by means 
of discipline and also by means of the annihilation 
of millions of the bungled and botched, and which 
can yet avoid going to iitin at the sight of the 
suffering created thereby, the like of which has 
never been seen beArru ” /iVrr corrcepCiiriT oif che 
end, it should be observctl, cannot be regarded as 
in Itself contrary to reason, since tjiiestions of ends 
are not amenable to rational argumenis We may 
sltke It — I do myself — but we cannot di'ifnove it 
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nn\ more than Nietzsche can pro\e it Uieie is, 
none the less a natural connection iMth irration 
alit), since reason demands impartialiU, tvhereas 
the cull of the great man aU\a)5 lias as its minoi 
premise the assertion 1 am a great man 

I he foundeis of the 'school of thought out of 
i\hich Fascism has grown all ha\e certain common 
dninctenstics J hc\ seek the good m will rathei 
than in feeling oi cognition the) value power 
more than happiness , the) prefer force to argu 
ment, war to peace, anstocrac) to democrac), 
projiaganda to scientific impartiaht) The) advo 
catc a hpaitan form of austerity, as opposed to the 
Christian fotm . that is to say, they view'^ austerity 
as a means of obtaining masiery o\er others, not 
as a self discipline which helps to produce \inue, 
and happiness only in the nc\t world The latei 
ones among them are imbued with populai 
Dinsmism, and regard the struggle for existence 
as the source of a higher species , but it is to be 
rather a struggle between races than one between 
indiMduals, such as the apostles of free competition 
iiKocatcd Pleasure and knowledge, conceued ws 
ends appear to them unduly passive Foi plcasuie 
thc) substitute glory, and, foi knowledge, the 
pragmatic assertion that what they desire is true 
In Fichte, Cailyle, and iMaz/ini, these doctrines are 
still enveloped in a mantle of conventional moral 
isiu cant , in Nietzsche they first step forth naked 
and unashamed 

I itliie Ins received less than his tine share of 
cicdit foi inaugurating this gieat movement He 
began as an abstract metaphysician, but showed 
even then a certain arbitrary and self centred dis 
position His whole phdosoph) develops out of 
thc projiosition “ I am , as to whicli he savs — 

I he Ego itsilf and it is in consequence of 
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this bare positing b) itself , it is both the agent and 
the result of the action, the active and that ichicli 
IS produced b) the activity , I anj CKpresses a deed 
(Thathandlnn^). I he Ego is, because it has posited 
Itself.” 

The Ego, accoiding to this theoi-y, exists because 
it wills to exist Presently it appears that the non- 
Ego also exists because the Ego so tv’ills it , but a 
non-Ego so generated never becomes really external 
to the Ego which choose$ to posit it. Louis XIV “ 
said, ” L'etat, c’est moi ” ; Fichte said, ” The 
univ’erse is myself.” As Heine*' remarked in 
comparing Kant and Robespierre.’* ” In compan 
son with us Germans, you Fiench are tame and 
modemte ” 

Fichte, it is true, explains after a vv'hilc, that 
when he says “I” he means “God”; but the 
lender is not wholly reassured. 

When, as a result of the Battle of jena,'^ Fuhtc 
had to fly from Berlin, he began to think that he 
had been too vigorously positing the non-Ego in 
the shape of Napoleon. On his leturn in 1807, he 
delivered his famous “Addi esses to the Gennan 
Nation ”, in which, foi the Rrst time, the complete 
creed of nationalism was set out. These Addresses 
begin by explaining that the Gennan is sujierior to 
all other moderns, because he alone has a pure 
language. (Tlic Russwns, Turks, and Chinese, not 
to mention the Eskimos and the Hottentots, also 
have pure languages, but they were not mentioned 
in Fichte’s history' books) The pmity of the 
German language makw the German alone capable 
of profundity ; he concludes that " to have char- 
acter and to be German undoubtedly mean the 
same”. But if the German character is to be 
preserved from foreign corrupting influences, and 
if the German nation is to be capable of acting as 
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.1 ’'.sUok, iheic must be neu kind ot education 
ubich uill "mould the Germans into a corporate 
body ’ TIic ncu education he says " must consist 
essentially in tins, that it completely destroys 
ficedom of the uill’ He adtls that tsill is the 
\tr\ loot of man " 

llicic IS to be no cMcrnal Lomineicc. beyond 
uhit is absolutely unatoidable Tiicie is to l)e 
unucrsal military service, ctcrybody is to be com 
pcllcd to fight, not for material ucll being, not foi 
freedom, not in defence of the constitution, but 
undci the impulsion of "the dcsouring fhme of 
bighei pauiotisni, uhich embraces the nation as 
the \c5tUTC of the eternal, for \shich the noble 
minded mm joyfully sacrifices hnnsclf, and the 
Ignoble man uho only exists for the sake of the 
other, must likewise sacrifice himself* 

This doctrine, lint the " noble " man is the pur 
pose of humanity, and that the "ignoble" nnn 
has no claims on lus own account, is of the essence 
of the inoelein attack on democracy Chnstiamtv 
taught that evciy human being Ins an immortal 
soul, and that, iii this respect, all men arc equal 
the "lights of nnii " was onl\ a detcloprncnt of 
Christnn doctrine llliliianamsni, while it con 
celled no absolute "rigliis* to the indi\idin!. gave 
the same weight to one man's happiness as to an 
Ollier's ; thus it led to democracy just as much as 
did the doctrine of intuml rights But Fichte, like 
a sort of |x>liiical Cahin,* picked out certain men 
as ihc clcTl. and i ejected all the rest as of no 
iccoiint 

llic difncults, of course, is to know who aic ibe 
elect In a world in which richle’s doctrine was 
unnersallv acccplctk c\cr\ man would think that 
he' wns "noble", and would |oin some pins of 
{>coplc siifTiclcnlh similar lo himself to seem lo 
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share some o£ his nobiluy These people might be 
his nation, as in Fichte’s case, or his class, as in that 
of a proletarian communist, or Ins famil), as nith 
Napoleon There is no objective criterion of 
■ nobility ’ except success in war , therefore wai is 
the necessary outcome of this creed 

Carlyle’s outlook on life was, m the main, dented 
from Fichte, who was the strongest single influence 
on his opinions But Carlyle added something 
which has been characteristic of the school ever 
since a kind of Socialism and solicitude for the 
proletariat which is really dislike of industrialism 
and of the nouveau riche. Carlyle did this so well 
that he deceived even Engels,” whose book on the 
English working class m 844 mentions him with the 
highest praise In view of this, we can scarcely 
wonder that many people were taken m b) the 
socialistic facade in National Socialism 
Carlyle, in fact, still has his dupes His “hero 
worship” sounds very e\aUed , we need, he says, 
not elected Parliaments, but ’ hero kings, and a 
whole world not unheroic” To understand this 
one must study its translation into fact Carlyle, in 
Past and Present,^ holds up the twelfth century 
Abbot Samson as a model , but whoever does not 
take that worthy on trust, but reads the Chronicle 
of Jocchn of BrakC’londc, will find that tlic Abbot 
was an unscrupulous ruffian, combining the vices 
r»f n tvmnnnus landlord with those r'’ ^ '^"ttifoccing 
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cadent generations . . . can such indiscriminate 
mashing-up of Good and Evil into one universal 
patent'treacle . . . take effect in our earth.” Of 
most of his other heroes, such as Frederick the 
Great,*" Dr. Francia," and Governor E)Te,“ all 
that need be said is that their one common charac- 
icristic was a thirst for blood. 

Those who still think that Carlyle was in some 
sense more or less Liberal should read his chapter 
on Democracy in Past and Present. Most of it is 
occupied with praise of William the Conqueror,*’ 
and with a description of the pleasant lives enjoyed 
by serfs in his day. Then comes a definition of 
liberty ; ” The true liberty of a man, you would 
say, consisted in his finding out, or being forced to 
find out the right path, and to walk thereon ” 
(p. 263). He passes on to the statement that demo- 
cracy ” means despair of finding any Heroes to 
govern you, and contented putting up with the 
want of them ”. The chapter ends by stating, in 
eloquent prophetical language, that, when demo- 
cracy shall have run its full course, the problem that 
will remain is “that of finding government by your 
Real-Superiors ”. Is there one word in all this to 
which Hitler would not subscribe ? 

hfazzini was a milder man tjian Carlyle, from 
^vhom he disagreed ns regards the cult of heroes. 
Not the individual great man, biu'thc nation, was 
the object of his adoration ; and. ti’hile he placed 
Italy highest, he allowed a role to eveiy European 
evc-eyAT He iWiWYY?,?A7«\fc-<rr, ickc 

Carlyle,' that duty should bo placed above happiness, 
above evert collective happiness. He tliought tliai 
God revealed to each human conscience what was 
rigiu. and that all that was nccessaiy’ was tliat ever)’- 
b^ly should obey the moral lau’ as felt in his own 
licart: He never Tca1i7cd that different people may 
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genuinely differ as lo \vhat the moral law enjoins 
or that ivhat he was really demanding ^\as that 
others should act according to liis revelation He 
put morals above democracy, saying The simpk 
vote of a majority does not constitute sovereignty 
if It evidently contradicts the supreme moral pre 
cepts the will of the people is sacred v\hen it 
interprets and applies the moral law, null and im 
potent, when it dissociates itself from the law, and 
only represents caprice” This is also the opinion 
of Klussolim 

Only one important element has since been added 
to the doctrines of this school, namely the pseudo 
Darwinian belief in “ race ’ (Fichte made German 
supenonty a matter of language, not of biological 
heredity ) Nietzsche, who, unlike his followers, is 
not a nationalist oi an anti Semite, applies the doc 
trine only as between different individuals he 
wishes the unfit to be prevented from breeding, and 
he hopes, by the methods of the dog fancier, to 
produce a race of super men, who shall have all 
power, and for whose benefit alone the rest of man 
kind shall exist But subsequent writers with a 
similai outlook have tried to prove that all excel 
lence has been connected with their own race Irish 
professors write bpoks to prove that Homer was an 
Irishman , French anthropiologists give archaeolo 
gical evidence that the Celts,** not the Teutons 
were the source of civilization in Northern Europe 
Houston Chamberlain argues at length that Dante 
was a German and Christ was not a Jew Emphasis 
upon lace has been univeml among Anglo Indians 
from whom imperialist England caught the infec 
tion through the medium of Rudyard Kipling But 
the anti Semitic element has never been prominent 
in England, altliougli an Englishman, Houston 
'Chamberlain was mainly responsible for giving it 
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a hhain historical basis in German}, where it had 
persisted ever since the Middle Ages. 

About race, if politics were not involved it would 
be enough to say that nothing politically important 
is known. It may be taken as probable that there 
arc genetic mental differences between races ; but 
it is certain that we do not yet know what these 
differences arc. In an adult man, tlic effects of 
environment mask those of heredity. Moreover, the 
racial tliffercnces among dilfcrcnt Europeans are less 
riefinite than those between white, yellow, and black 
men ; there are no well-marked physical characteris- 
tics by which members of different modern Euro 
pcan nations can be certainly known apart, since all 
iia\c resulted from a mixture of different stocks. 
When it comes to mcnul superiority, every civilized 
nation can make out a plausible claim, which proves 
that all the claims arc equally inxalld. It is possible 
that the Jews arc inferior to the Germans, but it 
is just ns possible that the Germans arc inferior to 
the Jetvs, I'lic whole business of iniioducing 
P'cudo-Darwinian jargon in such a question is 
utterly unscieniiric. Whatever we may come to 
know hereafter, we have not at present any good 
grouiul for wishing lo encourage one race at the 
expense of another. 

Hie whole inovcment. from Ficluc onwartls. is a 
method of bolstering up self-esteem and lust for 
jKJwcr b\ means of beliefs which have uotlxiug in 
their favour except that they arc flattering. Fichte 
nccxlcd a doctrine which woidd make him feel 
superior to NajKffcon ; Carlyle and Nietzsche had 
infinnitics for which iliev sought cornpcns^ition in 
the world of imagination : British impcri.ilism of 
Rudsanl Kipling’s cixxrh was due to shame at hav- 
ing lost industrial supicmacy : and the Hitlerite 
inadnc's of our time is a mantle of myth in ichich 
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the Geinnn ego keeps itself \sami agamsi the cold 
blasts of Versailles** No man thinks sanely when 
his selfesteem Itas suffered a mortal wound and 
those tv ho deliberate!) humiliate a nation have only 
themscKcs to thank if it becomes a nation of 
lunatics 

This brings me to the reasons which hate pro 
(Uiced the w ide acceptance of the imtional and even 
anti rational doctrine that we have been considering 
rherc arc at most times all sorts of doctrines being 
jireachcd by all sorts of prophets but those which 
become popular must make some special appeal to 
the moods protluced by the circumstances of the 
time Now the characteristic doctrines of modern 
irrationalists as we ha\e seen arc emphasis on 
will as opposed to thought and feeling glonfication 
of power belief in intuitional positing of pro- 
positions as opposed to observational and inductive 
testing Tins state of mind is the natural reaction 
of those who liave the habit of controlling modern 
mechanisms such as aeroplanes and also of those 
who have less power than formerly but are unable 
to find any rational ground for the restoration of 
their former preponderance Industnahsm and the 
war while giving the habit of mechanical power 
caused a great shift of economic and political power 
and therefore left large groups m the mood for 
pragmaiic self assertion Hence the growth of 
fascism 

Comparing the world of 1920 with that of iS-^o 
we find that theie had been an increase of power 
on the part of large industrialists wageeainers 
women /lereCics anrf/ewx (By heretics I mean 
those whose leligion was not that of the govern 
ment of their country) Correhtively there had 
been a loss of power on the part of raonarchs 
iristocracies ecclesiastics the lower middle classes 
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might be realized b\ means of Fascism, but hardlv 
in any other %\'ay 1 lie fact that their hopes can only 

be achie\ed through the ruin of civilization does nor 
make them irrational, but only Satanic These men 
foian intellectually the best, and moially the ivorst, 
element in the movement , the rest, tlazzled by the 
vision of glory, heroism, and self sacrifice, ha\c 
become blind to their serious interests, and in a 
blaze of emotion ha\e allow etl themselves to be used 
for purposes not their own This is the psycho 
pathology of Nazidom 

I have spoken of the industrialists and militarists 
who support Fascism as sane, but then sanity is only 
comparative Thyssen" believes that, by means of 
the Nazi movement, he can both kill Socialism 
and immensely increase his market There seems, 
however, no more leason to think him right than 
there was to think tint his prcdecessois were right 
m 11)14 It IS necessary for him to stir up German 
self confidence and nationalist feeling to a dangerous 
degree, and unsuccessful war is the most* probable 
outcome Even great initial successes would not 
bring ultimate victory now, as twenty years ago 
the German government forgets America 

'I here is one very important element which is on 
the whole against the Nazis although it might have 
been expected to snppou reaction — I mean, orgam 
zed leligion The philosophy of the movement 
which culminates in the Nazis is, in a sense, a logical 
development of Protestantism I he morality of 
Fichte and Carlyle is Calvinistic, and Mazzini, who 
was in lifelong opposition to Rome, had a thorough 
ly Lutheran belief m the infallibility of the indi 
vidual conscience Nietzsche believed passionately 
in the worth of the individual, and considered that 
he hero should not submit to authority , in this 
was developing the Protestant spirit of revolt 
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h might have been expected that the Proiciiant 
Churches ^vould welcome the Nazi movement, and 
to a certain extent they did so. But in all those 
elements which Protestaniism shared with Catholi- 
cism, it found itself opposed by the new philosoph) . 
Nietzsche is emphatically ami-Christian, and Hous- 
ton Chamberlain gives an impression that CItrisi- 
ianity tvas a degraded superstition which grew up 
among the mongrel cosmopolitans of the Levant. 
The rejection ot humility, of love of one’s neigh- 
bour, and of the rights of the meek, is contrar)- to 
Gospel teaching ; and anti-Semitism, when it is 
theoretical as well as practical, is not easily recon- 
ciled with a religion of Jewish origin. For these 
reasons. Nazidom and Christianity have diflicuUy 
in making friends, and it is not impossible that 
their antagonism may bring about the dotvnfall of 
the Nazis. 

ritcre is nnotlter reason why ilic modem cull of 
unreason, whether in Germany or elsewhere, is in- 
compatible with any traditional form of Christian- 
ity. Inspired by Judaism. Christianity adopted tltc 
notion of rruth. with the correlative virtue of Faith, 
riic notion and the virtue surt’ivcd in “ honest 
dotibt,” as all the Christian virtues rcmainctl among 
Victorian free-thinkers. Bui gradually the influence 
of scepticism and advertising made it seem hopeless 
to <li5covcr truth, but very profitable to assert false- 
luxxl. Intellectual probity was thus dcsiroyctl. 
Miller, c.xplaining the Nazi programme, says : — 

'* 'Fhc national State will look upon science as a 
means for increasing national pride. Not only world- 
liistoiy, but also the history of civilization, must be 
‘ laughi from this jxiint of view. The inventor should 
apj>ear gicat, not merely as an inventor, but e\cn 
more so as a fellow-countryman. Admiration of any 
great deed must be combined wiili pride Ixxausc 
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the foi innate doer of it is a membei of our own 
nation Wc must extract the greatest from the mass 
of great names in German history and place them 
before the youth in so impiessive a fashion that they 
may become the pillars of an unshakable nationalist 
sentiment 

The conception of science as a pursuit of truth 
has so entirely disappeared from Hitlers mind that 
he does not even argue against it As ue knotv, the 
theory of lelativity has come to be thought bad 
beoiuse it was invented by a Jew The Inquisition 
rejected Galileo’s doctrine because it considered it 
Lintuie , but Hitler accepts oi rejects doctrines on 
political grounds without bringing in the notion 
of truth or falsehood Poor William James/* who 
invented this point of view, would be horrified at 
the use which is made of it, but avhen once the 
conception of objective truth is abandoned, it is 
clear that the question ‘what shall I believe?' is 
one to be settled, as I wrote in 1 007, by “ the appeal 
to force and the arbitrament of the big battalions ’ . 
not by the methods of cithei theology or science 
States whose policy is bascil upon tlie revolt against 
reason must therefore find themselves in conflict 
not only with learning, but also with tlic Cliurches 
wherever any genuine Christianity survives 

An important element in the causation of the 
revolt against reason is that many able and eneigetic 
men have no outlet for their lo\e of power, and 
therefore become subversive Small States, formerly, 
gave more men political powei , and small businesses 
^ve more men economic powci Consider the huge 
population that sleeps in suburbs and works in 
great cities Coming into London by train, one 
passes through great regions of small villas, inliabit 
by families which feel no solidarity with the 
rking class , the man of the familv has no part in 
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locil affairs, since he is absent all day submitting to 
the orders of his employers , his only outlet foi 
initiative is the cultivation of his back garden at 
the week end Politically, he is envious of all tint 
is done for the working classes, but, though he feels 
poor, snobbery prevents him from adopting the 
methods of Socialism and trade unionism His 
suburb may be as populous as many a famou? city 
of antiquity, but its collective life is languid, and 
he has no time to be interested in it To such a 
man, if he has enough spirit for discontent, a Fascist 
movement may well appear as a deliverance 

The decay of reason in politics is a product of 
two factors on the one hand, there are classes and 
types of individuals to whom the world as it is offers 
no scope, but who see no hope in Socialism because 
they are not wage earners , on the other hand, there 
are able and powerful men whose interests are op 
posed to those of the community at large, and who, 
therefore, can best retain their influence by pro 
moting vanous kinds of hysteria Anti communism, 
fear of foreign armaments, and hatred of foreign 
competition, are the most important bogeys I do 
not mean that no rational man could feel these 
sentiments I mean that they are used m a way 
to preclude intelligent consideration of practical 
issues The two things the world needs most are 
Socialism and peace, but both are contrary to the 
interests of the most powerful men of our time 
It is not difficult to make the steps leading up to 
them appeal contrary to the interests of large sec 
tions of the population, and the easiest way of doing 
this IS to generate mass hysteria The greater the 
dangci of Socialism and peace, the more govern 
ments will debauch the mental life of their subjects , 
and the greater tlie economic hardships of the pre 
sent, the more willing the sufferers will be to be 
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^c(lucc(I from iiitcliccttini sobnct\ Jii f.i\mn «if some 
(Iclusnc M i!l-o’-lhc-wisp 

I he fc\cr of nniionaiiMii uhiih has Ikid incrcas 
ing c\cr since i8}8 is one form of ihc tuli of iin 
reason I he itlca of one universal truth has been 
abandoned there is English truth. Freiuh irmli, 
German inith, Montenegran truth, and iiuth foi 
the principality of Monaco Similarly theic is truth 
foi the wage-earner and it nth foi the cipitalist. 
nciMccn these different “ tiiiths ”, if rational persu- 
asion is tlcspaired of. the only possible decision is 
by means of war and rivalry in propagandist insani- 
ty. Until the deep conflicts of nations and classes 
which infect our world have been resolved, it is 
hardly to be expected that mankind will return to a 
rational habit of mind. The difTrculty is that, so 
long as unreason prevails, a solution of our troubles 
c'an only be reached by chance ; for wlillc reason, 
being impersonal, makes universal cooj>cration pos- 
sible, unreason, since it icprcscnts private p.assions, 
makes strife inevitable, li is for this icason that 
rationality, in the sense of an appeal to a universal 
and imjieisonal standatd of truth, is of .supicinc 
importance to the vs ell-being of the human species, 
not only in ages in which it easily prev'ails. but also, 
and even more, in those less fortunate times in which 
it is despised and rejected as the vain dream of men 
who lack tlic virlity to kill wheic they cannot agiee 
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Fii.wcis Bacon,’ a man A\ho rose lo eminence by 
lietraying his friends, asserted, no doubt as one of 
the ripe lessons of experience, that "knoivledge is 
pouer But this IS not true of n// knowledge Sir 
Ihomas Browne’ wished to knoAv what song the 
sirens sang, but if he had asceruuned this it Asould 
not base enabled him to rise from being a magis 
trate to being High Sheriff of his county The sort 
of knoiUedge that Bacon had in mind was that 
which we call scientific In emphasizing the import 
ance of science, he was behtedh carrying on the 
tradition of the Arabs and the early Middle Ages,' 
according to which knowledge consisted mainly of 
astrology, alchemy, and pharmacology, all of which 
were branches of science A learned man was one 
who, having mastered these studies, had acquired 
magical powers In the early eleventh century, 
Pope Silvester II,* for no reason except that he read 
books, was universally believed to be a magictin 
in league with the devil Prospero, who in Shakes 
peareV time v\as a mere phantasy, represented what 
had been for centuries the generally received con 
ception of a learned man, so far at least as his powers 
of sorcery vvere concerned Bacon believed — rightlv 
as we now knov\ — that science could provide a 
more powerful magicians wand than any that had 
been ilreamed of by the necromancers of former 
ages 

The Renaissance,* which was at its height m Eng 
land at the time of Bacon, involved a revolt against 
the utilitarian conception of knowledge The 
Greeks had acquired a famihantv w ith Homer,’ as 
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more 'ind more vigorousl) the \alue of useless 
kno^sledge and have increasingly to believe that 
the only knowledge worth having is that which is 
ipplicable to some part of the economic life of the 
community 

In countries such as France and England which 
have a traditional educational system the uiiltta 
nan view of knowledge has only partiallv pi evaded 
I here are still for esamplc professors of Chinese 
in the universities who read the Chinese classics but 
arc unacquainted with the works of Sun Yatsen' 
which created modern China There are still men 
who know ancient history in so far as it was related 
by authors whose style was pure that is to say up to 
Alexander^ in Greece and Nero^ m Rome bur 
refuse to know the much nioie important later 
history because of the literary inferiority of the 
historians who related it Even m France and Eng 
land however the old tradition is dying and in 
more up to date countries such as Russia and the 
United States it is utterly extinct In America foi 
example educational commissions point out that 
fifteen hundred words are all that most people em 
ploy in business correspondence and therefore sug 
gest that all others should be avoided in the scliool 
curriculum Basic English a British invention goes 
still further and reduces the necessary vocabulary 
to eight hundred words The conception of speech 
as something capable of aesthetic value is dy mg out 
and It IS coming to be thought that the sole purpose 
of words IS to convey practical information In 
Russia the pursuit of practical aims is even moie 
wholehearted than in America all that is taught 
in educational institutions is intended to serve some 
obvious purpose in education or government The 
nnly escape is afforded by theology the sacred 

nptures must be studied by some in the original 
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Gciiiian, and a few professors must learn philosoph) 
m order to defend dialectical materialism against 
the criticisms of bourgeois mctaph)sic!ans But as 
orihotlo\) becomes more firml) established, even 
this tin) loophole will be closed 

knowledge, everywhere, ts coming to be legardcd 
not as a good in itself, or as a means of creating i 
broad and humane outlook on life in general, but 
as merel) an ingredient in technical skill This is 
part of tlie greater intcgi'ation of societ) which has 
been brought about b) scientific technique and 
militar) ncccssit) 'Ihere is more economic and 
political interdependence than thcic was in former 
times, and therefore there is more socnl pressure to 
compel a man to luc in a wa) that his ncighboins 
think useful Educational establishments, e\ccpt 
those for the \er) rich, or (in England) such ns has „ 
become invulnerable through antiquiL), are not 
allowed to spend their mone) as ihc) like, but must 
satisf) the Slate that the) arc serving a useful pur 
pose b) mipartin g skill and ins tilling lo)aU ) 1 liis 
is piri ami parcel ot the ^ame movement v\ Inch has 
led to compulsor) mihiar) service, bo) scouts, the 
organization of political panics ami disscmmaiio* 
of political passion b) the Picss ^Vc arc all more 
aware of our fellow citizens linn wc used lo be. 
more anxious, if wc .arc virtuous, to do them good 
and in anv case to make them do us good Wc d 
not like to think of an)onc la/il) cn) 0 )ing life, how 
ever refined mav be the qiiahiv of Ins cnjovmcnt 
^\'c feel that cvcrylKKl) ought to be doing something 
rohelp on the great cause (whatever it iiia) be), the 
more so as so mill) bad men are working against it 
and ought to be stoppctl Wc have not Icisuic cf 
mind, therefore, to acquire an) knowledge except 
such as will lielp us in the fighi for whatever it 
mav happen lo l>c lliif wc think im|X)riant 
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1 iiere is much to be said for the mrro^vly utili 
tanan \ icw of education There is not time to learn 
everything before beginning to nuke a living and 
undoubtedly useful knowledge is vcr\ useful It 
has made the modern world Without it we should 
not have machines or motorcars or railways or 
aeroplanes it should be added that we should not 
have modern advertising or modern propaganda 
Modern knowledge has brought about an immense 
improvement in average health and at the same time 
has discoveicd how to extenmnate large cities by 
poison gas Whatever is distinctive of oui world as 
compared with former times has its source in use 
fill knowledge No community as yet has enough 
of It and undoubtedly education must continue to 
promote it 

It must also be admitted that a great deal of the 
traditional cultural education was foolish Boys 
spent many years acquiring Latin and Gieek gram 
mar without being at the end eitlier capable or 
desirous (except m a small percentage of cases) of 
reading a Greek or Latin author Modern langu 
ages and history are preferable from every point of 
view to Latin and Greek They are not onlv more 
useful but they give much more culture in much 
less time For an Italian of the fifteenth century 
since practically everything worth reading if not in 
his own language was in Greek oi Latin these 
languages were the indispensable keys to cultuit 
But since that time great literatures have grown up 
in various modern langfuages and the development 
of civilization has been so rapid that knovs ledge of 
antiquity has become much less useful in under 
standing our problems than knowledge of modem 
nations and their comparatively recent history The 
traditional schoolmasters point of view which was 
admirable at the time of the revival of learning be 
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came gradually undul) inrro\v mucc it ignored 
what the world has done since the fifteenth century 
And not onl) history and modern languages, but 
science also, when properly taught, contributes to 
culture It IS therefore possible to maintain that 
education should have other aims than direct 
utility, without defending the traditional curri 
culum Utility and culture, when both are con 
ceived broadly, arc found to be less incompatible 
than they appear to the fanatical advocates of either 
Apart, however, from the cases in which culture 
and direct utility can be combined, there is indirect 
utility, of various different kinds, m the possession 
of knowledge which does not contribute to technical 
efficiency I think some of the ^vorst features of the 
modern world could be improved by a greater en 
couragement of such knowledge and a less ruthless 
pursuit of mere professional competence 
When conscious activity is wliolly concentrated on 
some one definite purpose, the ultimate result, foi 
most people, is lack of balance accompanied by some 
form of neiaous disorder llic men who directed 
German policy during the war of iqi4 i8 made mis 
takes, foi example, as regards the submarine cam 
paign“ wlucli brouglit America on to tlie side of 
the Allies, which any person coming fresh to the 
subject could base seen to be unwasc, but which 
they could not judge sanely owing to mental con 
centration and lack of holidays Ihc same sort of 
thing may be seen wherever bodies of men attempt 
tasks which put a piolongcd strain upon sponlane 
ous impulses Japanese imperialists Russian com 
mumsts and German Na/is all have a kind of tense 
fanaticism wliicli comes of living too exclusively in 
the mental world of certain tasks to be accomplish 
e<! When the tasks are as important and as fcas 
iblc as the fanatics suppose, the result may be 
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magnificent , but in most cases narrowness oE out 
look has caused obln ion of some powerful countei 
acting force, or has made all such forces seem the 
work of the devil, to be met b) punishment and 
lerroi Men as well as children have need of pla) 
that IS to sa), of periods of activity having no pur 
pose beyond present enjoyment But if play is to 
serve its purpose, it must be possible to find pleasure 
and interest in matters not connected with work 

I he amusements of modern urban populations 
lend more and more to be passive and collective, 
and to consist of inactive observation of the skilled 
activities of oiheis Undoubtedly such amusements 
are much belter tlian none, but they arc not as 
good ns would be those of a population which had 
through education, a wider range of intelligent 
interests not connected with work Better economic 
organization, allowing mankind to benefit by the 
productivity of machines, should lead to a very gieat 
increase of leisure, and much leisure is apt to bt 
tedious except to those who have considerable mtel 
hgent activities and interests If a leisured popula 
tion IS to be happy, it must be an educated popula 
tion, and must be educated with a view to mental 
enjoyment as well as to the direct usefulness of 
technical knowledge 

The cultural element in the acquisition of know 
ledge, when it is successfully assimilated, forms the 
character of a man's thoughts and desires, making 
them concern themselves, in part at least, with large 
impel sonal objects, not only with matters of imme 
diate importance to himself /“It has been too readily 
assumed that, when a man ha,s acquired certain 
capacities by means of knowledge, be will use them 
m ways that are socially beneficial The narrowlv 
utilitarian conception of education ignores the 
^ecessity of training a man’s purposes as well as his 
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much readiness not onl) for action without adc 
quatc previous reflection but also for some sort of 
action on occasions on which wisdom would counsel 
imction People show their bias on this mattei in 
various curious ways Mephistop hcles” tells the 
young student that theory is grey but the tree of 
life IS green, and everyone quotes this as if it were 
Goethes” opinion, instead of what he supposes the 
devil would be likely to say to an undergraduate 
Hamlet'* is held up as an awful warning agairiat 
thought without action, but no one holtls up 
Othello' as a warning against action without 
thought Professors such a s Bergson^ from a kind 
of snobbery towards the practical man, decry philo 
sophy, and say that life at its best should resemble 
a^a^LX—cbargc For my party, I think action is 
best when it emerges from a profound apprehension 
of the universe and human destiny, not from some 
wildly passionate impulse of romantic but dispio 
portioned self assertion A habit of finding pleasinc 
in thought rathei than in action is a safeguard 
against unwisdom and excessive love of powei a 
means of preserving serenity in misfortune and 
peace of mind among worries A life confined to 
what IS personal is likely, sooner or later, to become 
unbearably painful , it is only by w mdow's into a 
larger and less fretful cosmos that the more tragic 
parts of life become endurable 

A contemplative habit of mind has advantages 
ranging fiom the most trivial to the most piofound 
Fo begin with minor vexations, such as fleas missing 
trains, or cantankerous business associates Sucli 
troubfes seem fiarclYy worthy to 5e met by reflections 
on the excellence of heroism 01 the transitonness of 
all human ills, and yet the irritation to which they 
give rise destroys many people’s good temper and 
enjoyment of life On such occasions there is much 
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consolaium lo be fmind in oui of ibc was bus of 
knoulttigc which fiavc some real or fancied connec 
tiomvuh the uotiblcof the moment , or even if thev 
have none, the) sene to obblciiuc thepicscnt fiom 
one's thoiighis Wlien assailctl b) people who ait 
white with fur), it is plcns.in( to leincmbcr tiu 
chapter in DescartesV Trgitiu on the Pn^sio ns 
entitled “\Vh) those who grow pile with rage arc 
more to be feared than those who grow red” \Vhcn 
one feels iinpatictU over the ddnciilt) of securing 
internatioinl co-o|XMTition. one’s impatience is dimi 
nishcd if one happens to think of the siimcd King 
Louis IX. ‘ l>cfore embarking on Iiis crusade, all\itig 
bim'clf with the QJd Man of the Mountain, wlio 
appears in tlic Arabian Nights as the d ark somce o f 
tmlf the wickedness in the woild When the npn 
cit) of cipitalists grows opprc«ivc, one m.nv be sud 
deni) consoled b) the recollection that finttus. ^ ih « 
CNcniplar of republican viiiue, lent monev to a cm 
at jo per cent , and hired a private armv to bcsicgi 
it when It failed to pa) the interest 

Curious learning not onl) makes iinplcasan 
things less unpleasant, but also makes pleasant thing 
more pleasant I have cnjO)Cfl peaches and apricot 
more since I have knovsn tint ilic) v\crc first culti 
vated in China in the carl) da)s of tlic Ilai 
d)nastv that Chinese hostages held b) the grea 
King Kaniska intrcxluccd ihcin into Itulia, wlienci 
the) spread to Persia, reaching the Roman Einpin 
in the first tentur) of om era : tint the woid “ apn 
tot ”" IS derived from flic same l^iin souice as ihc 
word ” piccocious ”, because the appricoat iijicns 
carl) , and that the A at the beginning was .idded 
by mistake, owing to a false etymology All this 
makes the fniit taste much svsetter 

About a hundred years ago, a number of v\cll 
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meaning philanthiopiits it u led iocieties foi the 
dilTuiion of useful knowledge the lesuit that 

people ha\ c ceased to appreciate the delicious sav lOur 
of useless knowledge Opening Burton s 4iu i 
torrf\ of Melancholy at haphazard on a da) is hen I 
was threatened b) that mood, 1 leiint that theie is 
a ‘ melanchol) matter , but that, ivhtle some think 
It ma) be engendereil of all foui humouis, C ^len*' 
holds that it ina> be engendered of thre^alonc 
cxcliuhng phlegm oi pitiiita, whose true assertion 
Valerius and Menardus stilB) maintain, and so 
doth huscius, iMontaltns, Montanus Hmv (sa) the)) 
can white become black >’ In spite of tins un 
answerable argument, Hercules dc Saxonia and 
Cardan Gutanciius and Laurentiiis, .ire (so Button 
tells us) of the opposite opinion Soothed by tliese 
historical reflections, m) inclanclioly, whethci due 
to three luunouis oi to fom. was dissipated As a 
cure for too much zeal. I can imagine fesv measures 
more elfectise than a course of such ancient contro 
versics 

But while the tiisial pleasincs of culture have 
then place .is a relief from liie tiivial svorries of 
practical life, the more importnni incuts of contem 
plaiion arc m lelation to the greater evils of life 
death and pain and cruclt), and the bhrul march of 
nuions into unnecessary disaster For those to 
wliom dogmatic religion can no longer bring com 
foil ilicie IS need of some substitute, if hfe is not 
to become dusty and harsh and filled with truia! 
self assertion The ssorld at present is full of angiy 
self centred groups, each incapable of siewing 
human life as a whole, cacli willing to destro) cnih 
‘/anon rather than yield an inch lo this nanowncs'* 
no am'oh’nt of technical instruction will proude an 
antidoit I he antidote, in so fai as it is inatici of 

'iMtluil pssHiology, IS to be found in Insior), 
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biologx, ustiononu, and all those studies which, 
wiilioiit (lcsiro)ing self-respect, enalde the Jiidjsi 
dual to’scc himself in Ins piojjcr pcispccinc WIui 
is needed is not this or that specific piece of inlotina 
lion, but such knowledge as inspires a (onccption 
of the ends of liiunan life as .t whole ; an and iiisioi’), 
actjuaintance with the liscs of heroic individual 
and some niulerstandiiig of the stnnigely accidental 
and ephemeral position of man in the cosinos~.dl 
ihis touched with an emotion of pride in w’li.u is 
distinctive!) human, the ixuver lo see and to know 
to feel magrunimousl) and, to iliink with under 
'^landing. It is frtim large perceptions roml)ine(l 
w'irli impersonal emotion that vvistlom most rcadil) 
springs 

I ife, at all times full of pain, is moic painful in 
our time than in the two cciuunes that preceded it 
rhcaitempt to escape fiom pain drives men to tn 
vialil), to self-deception, to the invention of vast 
collective m)ths Rut these momcntaiy alleviations 
do not increase the sources of sulfcring in the long 
run. Both priviuc and public misfortune cm only 
he mastered b) a process in winch will and intelli 
gence inienicl : the part of will is to refuse to shirk 
the evil oi accept an unreal solution, while the part 
of intelligence is to understand it, to find a cure 
if it is curable, and, if not, lo make it bearable bv 
seeing it in its relations, accepting it as unavoidable, 
and remembering what lies outside it in other 
regions, other ages, and the abvsscs of interstellai 
space 
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person ^\ho \isiis ihc Universittc** of the West 
ern world is liable to be struck by the fact tint the 
intelligent joiing of the present day ire cynical to 
1 hi giciter extent tinn ivis the cise foimerly 
I his IS not true of Russn Indn Glum or Japan 
1 believe it is not the case in Czechoslovakia jugo 
shvn md Poland nor by any meins universally 
m Germany but it certainly is a notable characten 
Stic of intelligent youth in England France and 
the United States Fo understand vvhy youth is 
cynical in the "West vve must also understand why 
It is not cynical in the East 
>oung men in Russia aic not cynical becausi 
they accept on the whole the Communist philoso 
phv and they have a great country full of natural 
resources ready to be exploited by the help of 
intelligence The young have therefore a careei 
before them which they feel to be worth while You 
do not have to consider the ends of life when in the 
course of creating Utopia you are laying a pipe lint 
building a railway or teaching peasants to use Fold 
tractois simultaneously on a four mile front Con 
scqucntly the Russian youth are vigorous ind filled 
vMth ardent beliefs 

In India the fundamental belief of the earnest 
young is in the VMckedness of England fiom this 
premiss as from the existence of Descartes it is 
possible to deduce a whole philosophy From the 
fact that England is Christian it follows tint Hindu 
isin oi Molnmraedanism as the case may be is 
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ilie only true religion. From the fact that England 
is cap ita listic an d industri al. _it follows, according 
to the tcinpcramciit of the logician concerned, either 
that cverybotly ought to spin with a spinning-wheel, 
or that protective duties ought to be imposed to 
develop native industrialism and capitalism as the 
only weapons with W'hicli to combat those of the 
British. From the fact that the British hold India 
by jihysical force, it follows that only moral force 
is admirable. The persecution of nationalist acti- 
vities in India is just sufficient to make them heroic, 
and not sufficient to make them seem futile. In 
this way the Anglo-Indians save the intelligent 
youth of India from the blight of cyn icism. 

In China hatred of Englamrha's'aTso played its 
part, but a much smaller part tlian in India because 
the English have never conquered the country. The 
Chinese youih conij )itic patriotism with a genuine 
enthusiasm for Occidentalism,* in the kind of was 
tliat teas common in Japan^fifiy years ago. The) 
tvam the Chinese people to be enlightened, free, 
and prosperous, and they have their work cut out 
to produce this result. Their ideals arc, on the 
whole, those of the nineteenth centur)', which in 
China have not yet begun to .seem antiquated. 
Cynicism in Cliina was a.ssociated with the officials 
of the Imperial regime and surs'ived among the 
warring militarists who have dislmctcd the countr) 
.since 191 j, but it has no place in the mentality of 
the modern intellectuals. 

In japan the outlook of young intellectuals is not 
unlike that which prevailed on the Continent of 
Europe betsveen 1815 and 1848. The watchwords 
of Liberalism arc .still potent : parliamentary 
government, liberty of the subject, free thought 
and free speech. The struggle for these against 
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the genuineness of then faith The) .seem to think 
that God like the Sabbath, was nude for man 
1 here are also sociological reasons for not accepting 
the Churches as the basis of a modern idealism Hie 
Churche,s, through their endowments, ha\e become 
bound up t\‘ith the defence of property Moreo\ei 
ihe\ aie connected w'lth an oppressise tine, wincli 
condemns many pleasuies that to the young appear 
harmless and inflicts many torments that to the seep 
tical appear unnecessarily crutl 1 have known 
earnest young men who accepted wholeheartedly 
the teaching of Christ, the*, found themsehes in 
opposition to official Glinstiamty, outcasts and 
MCtims of persecution, quite as much as if iliey 
had been militant Atheists 

Counb') — Patriotism has been in many times 
and places i passionate belief to winch the best 
minds could gi\e full assent It was so in England 
in the time of Shakespeare, in Germans in the time 
of Fichte, in It<aly in the time of Mazzmi It is so 
still in Poland, China, and Omei Mongolia In the 
Western nations it is still immensely powerful it 
controls politics, public expenditure, military pie 
parations, and s6 on But the intelligent youth aic 
unable to accept it as an adequate ideal , they per 
ceive that it is all \eiy well foi oppressed nations 
but that as soon as an oppressed nation aclnescs its 
freedom, the nationalism which was formerly heroic 
becomes oppressue The Poles, i\ho had the syni 
pathy of idealists esei since Maria Teresa* "wept 
but took ha\e used then freedom to orgamze 
oppression in Ukrainia The Irish upon whom 
the British had inflicted cisilization for eight 
hundred years, have used dieir freedom to pass 
laws preventing the publication of many gootl 
books The spectacle of the Poles murdering 
Ukrainians and the Irish murdering literature 
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makes nationalism seem a some^shat inadequate 
ideal even for a small nation But when it tomes to 
a powerful nation, the argument is even stronger 
rite Treaty of Versailles w'as not vei7 encouraging 
to those who had had the luck not to be killed in 
defending the ideals which their rulers betiated 
I hose who during the war averred that they were 
combating militarism became at its conclusion the 
leading militarists in their respective countries 
Such facts have made it obvious to all intelligent 
young men that patriotism is the chief curse of oui 
age and will bring civilization to an end if it can 
not be mitigated. 

Progress . — Tins is a nineicenth'Century ideal 
iv’hich has too mucli Babbitt* about it for the sophis- 
ticated youtli. Measurable progress is necessarily 
in unimportant things, such as the number of 
motor cats made, or the number of peanuts ton- 
sumed The really important things are not mea- 
surable and are therefore not suitable for the 
methods of the booster. Morcovei, many modem 
inventions tend to make people silly. I might in 
stance the radio, the talkies, and poison gas Shako- 
pcare measured the excellence of an age by its style 
in poetry (see Sonnet XXXII),' but this mode of 
measurement is out of date. 

Beauty . — There is something that sounds old- 
fashioned about beauty, though it is liard to say 
i\hy. A modern painter would be indignant if he 
ucre accused of seeking beauty. Most artists now-a- 
days appear to be inspired by some kind ’of rage 
against the world so that they wish rather to gi\e 
significant pain than to afford serene satisfaction 
Moreover many l.inds of beauty require that a man 
should take himself more seriously than is possible 
for an intelligent modem. A prominent citizen of 
small city state, such as Athens or Florence, could 
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Miihout difficult) feel himself important The 
earth iras the centre of the Universe, man was the 
purpose of creation his own citv shoaved man at 
his best and he himself was among the best in his 
own cit) In such circumstances Aesch)lus'' oi 
D.inte’ could take his oavn joys or sorrows seriousl) 
He could feel that the emotions of the individual 
matter, and that tragic occurrences desene to be 
celebrated in immortal verse But the modern 
man when misfortune assails him, is conscious of 
himself as a unit in a statistical total , the past and 
the future stretch before him in a dreary procession 
of tria lal defeats Man himself appears as a some 
what ridiculous strutting animal, shouting and 
fussing during a brief interlude between infinite 
silences Unaccommodated man is no more but 
such a poor, bare, forked animal, ’ says King Lear ” 
and the idea drnes him to madness because it is un 
familiar But to the modem man tlie idea is fanu 
har and drives liim only to triviality 

Tiuih — In old days truth was absolute, eternal, 
and supei human Myself when young accepted 
this view and devoted a misspent youth to the 
search for truth But a whole host of enemies ha\* 
arisen to slay truth pragmatism, beha\iounsm, 
psychologism, relativity physics Galileo and the 
Inquisition disagreed as to whether tlie earth went 
round the sun or the sun went round the earth 
Botli agreed in thinking that there was a great 
difference between these two opinions The point 
on which they agreed was the one on which they 
weie both mistaken the difference is only one of 
words In old days it was possible to worship 
truth , indeed the sincerity of the worship was de 
monstrated by the practice of human sacrifice But 
It IS difficult to w OTship a merely human and relativ e 
truth The law of gravitation, according to Edding 
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ton," IS only a ion\enient c<>n\ention of ineisure 
ment It is not tuiei than othci views ins inoie 
than the inetiic system is truer than feet iikI sards 
' Natuie and Natuies laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be and ineistneincnt 
svas facilitated 

I his sentiment seems lacking in siibliiniis When 
Spinoza'" believed anything, he consideied that he 
was enjoying the intellectual love of God The 
modem man believes either with Marx that he is 
swayed by economic motwes, ot with Fieud that 
some sexual motive underlies his belief in the e\ 
poncntial theorem or in the distribution of fauna 
m the Red Sea In ncithet case can he enjoy 
Spinoza’s exaltation 

So far we have been considenng modern tynicisn. 
Ill a rationalistic manner, as something tint hai 
intellectual causes Belief, however, as modern 
psychologists are never weary of telling us, is seldom 
determined by rational motives, and the same is tiuc 
of disbelief, though sceptics often ovcilook this fict 
The causes of any widespread scepticism aie likch 
to be sociological rathei than intellectinl 1 he 
mam cause always is comfoii wiihoiu powci ihe 
holders of powei arc not cynical, since they aie 
able to enfoice their ideals Victims of oppiession 
arc not cynical, since they arc filled with hate and 
hate, like any other strong passion, brings with it a 
tram of attendant beliefs Until the advent of 
education, democraq, and mass pioduction, iniel 
lectiials had evciywhere a considciable influence 
upon the march of affairs, which v\as by no inean> 
diminished if their heads were cut off The modern 
intellectual finds himself in a quite different sitiia 
tion It is by no means difficult foi him to obtain 
'‘U job and a good income prov'iried he is willing 
sell lus services to the stupid rich either as pio 
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pngnndist or as court jester, ‘rhe cfTcci of mass 
[)roduction and elementar)* education is that stu- 
pi(fity is more firmly entrenched than at an) oilier 
lime Jvjncc the rise of civilization. WHicn the Czarist 
government killed Lenin's brother, it diti not turn 
Lenin into a cynic, since hatred inspired a lifelong 
aciivit) in \vliich he t\*as finally successful. But in 
the more solid countries of the \\'cst there is scl 
dom such potent cause for hatred, or such opportu- 
nity of .spectacular revenge. The \s’ork of the intel- 
lectuals is ordered and paid for by governments or 
rich men. whose aims probably seem absurd, if not 
pcinicious, to the intellectuals concerned. But a 
dash of c)nic!sm enables them to adjust their cons- 
ticnce.s to the situation. There are, it is true, some 
activities in which wholly admirable work is dcsireil 
b) the powers that be ; the chief of these is science, 
and the ne.Ni is public architecture in America. But 
If a man’s education lias been liierary, as is still too 
often the case, he finds himself at the age of twcm>- 
two with a considcmblc skill that he cannot c.Nercisc 
in any manner that appears important to himself 
Men of science arc not cynical even in the AVesl, be- 
Giusc they can c.sercisc their best brains with the 
full ajiproval of the coininunity ; but in this they 
arc exceptionally fortunate among modern iiuel- 
leciuals. 

If tliis diagnosi> is right, modern cynicism cmnot 
be cured merely by preaching, or by putting bette' 
ideals before the >oung than tho.sc that ilicir pasioi> 
and masters fish out from the rusty armouiy of oiu- 
worn supei'stitlons. TIic cure ivill only come when 
intellectuals can find a career lliai embodies their 
creative impulses. 1 dojiot sec any prescription cv- 
ccpi tlic old one ndvocaietl by Disraeli i ” “ Educate 
our masters.” But it will lia\c to be a moic real 
etluKition than is commonl) given at the present 
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(lay to either proletarians oi plutociats ind ii t\ill 
have lo be an education taking some account of i-cai 
cultural values and not only ot the utiUiav nn desire 
to produce so many goods that nobod) his tune 
to enjo) them A man is not alloued to practise 
medicine unless he knows something of the human 
bod), but a financier is allowed to operate freely 
without ail) knowledge at all of the multifarious 
effects of lus activities, with the sole e\ception of 
the effect upon lus bank account How pleasant a 
world would be in which no man was allowed to 
operate on the Stock Exchange unless he could piss 
an examination m economics and Gieek poetry, and 
in which politicians weic obliged to have a com 
petent know ledge of history' and model n nov els ' 
Imagine a magnate confronted with the question 
“ If you were to make a corner in wheat w hit effect 
would this have upon German poetry ^ ’ Causitio i 
in the modem world is more complex and remote in 
Its ramifications than it ever was before, owing to 
the increase of large organizations , but those vihn 
control these organizations are ignorant men w ho do 
not know the hundredth pait of the cdnsequences 
of their actions Rabelais" published his book 
anonymously £oi fear of losing his univcisity post 
A modern Rabelais would nevei write the book, be 
cause he would be aware tJiat his anonymity would 
be penetrated by the perfected methods of pubhcitv 
1 he rulers of the world have always been stupid, 
but have not in the past been so powerful as they 
are now It is therefore moie important than it used 
lo be to find some way of securing that they shall 
be intelligent Is this problem insoluble ? I do 
not think so but I should be the last to maintain 
that it IS easy 
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The European traveller in America — at least if I 
may judge by myself — is struck by two peculiari- 
ties : first the extreme similarity of outlook in all 
parts of the United States (except the old South), 
and secondly the passionate desire of each locality 
to prove that it is peculiar and different from everv 
other. The second of these is, of course, caused by 
the first. Ever)' place wishes to have a reason for 
local pride, and therefore cherishes whatever is 
distinctive in the way of geography or histoiy or 
tradition. The greater the unifoimity that in fact 
exists, the more eager becomes the search for differ- 
ences that may mitigate it. The old South is in 
fact quite unlike the rest of America, so unlike that 
one feels as if one Iiad arrived in a different country. 
It is agricutural, aristocratic, and retrospective, 
whereas the rest of America is industrial, democratic, 
and prospective. \\^hen I say that America outside 
the old South is industrial, I am thinking even of 
those parts that are devoted almost wholly to agri- 
culture, for the mentality of the American agriatl- 
Uirist is industrial. He uses much modern machi- 
nery ; he is' intimately dependent upon the railway 
and the telephone ; he is ver)‘ conscious of the 
distant markets to which his protlucts are sent ; he 
is in fact a capitalist who might just a.s well be in 
some other business. A peasant, as he exists in 
Europe and Asia, is practically unknown in the 
IJnitetl States. Tliis is an immense boon to Ame- 
rica. and perhaps its most important superiority un 
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his deed do so b) means oE all the latest lesources 
of science Not onl) in the gieat cities but in 
lonel) farms on the prairie and in mining camps 
in the Rockies, the ladio disseminates all the latest 
information, so that half the topics of con\ersation 
on a gi\en da) are the same in ever) household 
throughout the counir) As I was crossing the 
plains in the tram, endeavouring not to hear a 
loud-speaker bellowing advertisements of soap, an 
old farmer came up to me with a beaming face and 
said, "Wherever you go nowadays you can’t get 
asvay from civilization.” Alas ! How true 1 I 
svas endeavouring to read Virginia W'oolf, but tlie 
advertisements won the day. 

Uniformity in the physical apparatus of life would 
be no grave matter, but uniformity in matters of 
thought and opinion is much more dangerous It is, 
howe\cr, a quite inevitable result of modern inven- 
tions Production is cheaper when it is unified and 
on a large scale than when it is divided into a 
number of small units This a)>plies quite as much 
to the production of opinions as to the production 
of pins. The principal sources of opinion in the 
present day are the schools, the Chinches, the Piess, 
the cinema, and the radio The teaching in the 
elementary schools must inevitably become more 
and more standaidized as more use is made of appa- 
ratus It may, I think, be assumed that both the 
dnema and tiie radio will play a rapidly increasing 
part in scliool education in the near future. This 
w’ill mean that the lesson will be produced at .» 
centre and svill be precisely the same w'hcrevcr tlic 
material prepared at this centre is used. vSnnic 
Churches, I am told, ^nd out eiery' w’cek a niotlcl 
sermon to all the less ctlucatcd of their clergy, svho, 
if they are governed by the ordinary' lasvs of human 
. nature, arc no doubt grateful for being saved the 
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trouble of composing a sermon of their o\\ n I his 
model sermon, of course, deals with some burning 
topic of the moment, and aims at arousing a given 
mass emotion throughout the length and breadth 
of the land The same thing applies in a highei 
degree to the Press, which receives ever)where the 
same telegraphic news and is syndicated on a large 
scale Reviews of my books, 1 find, arc, except in 
the best newspapers, verbally the same from Neis 
York to San Prancisco, and fiom Maine to Texas, 
except that they become shorter as one travels from 
the north east to the south west 
Peihaps the greatest of all forces for uniformity 
m the modern world is the cinema since its influence 
IS not confined to America but penetrates to alll 
parts of the world, except the Soviet Union which 
however, has its own different uniformity The 
cinema embodies, broadly speaking Hollywood's* 
opinion of what is liked in the Middle M’est Oiii 
emotions m regard to love and marriage, birth and 
death, aie becoming standardized according to this 
lecipe 1 o the yovmg of all lands Hollyssood repre 
sents the last word in modernity, displaying botn 
the pleasures of the rich and the methods to be 
adopted for acquiring riches I suppose the talkies 
will lead before long to the adoption of a iinuersal 
language, winch will be that of Hollywood 

It is not only among the comparatively ignorant 
that there is uniformity in America Tlie same thing 
applies, though m a slightly less degree, to culture 
I Msited book shops m every part of the countiy, 
and found everywhere tlic same bestselleis promi 
ncntly displayed So far as I could judge the cul 
tured ladies of America buy every yeai about a 
dozen books, the same dozen everywhere To an 
author this is a very satisfactory state of affairs, 
provided he is one of the dozen But it certainly 
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does nnik a difkrence from Europe ^sheie there 
are man) books u itlt small sales rather than a few 
^vitli large sales 

It must not be supposed that the tenclenc) to 
wards unifoimit) is eithei uholl) good oi uJioII) 
bad It has gieat ad\antages and also gieat dis 
ad\antages its chief adsantage is, of course, that it 
produces a population capable of peaceable coopc 
ration us gieat disadvantage is that it pioduces a 
population prone to jJersccution of minorities Ehi 
latter defect is probabl) tempoi-an, since it ma) 
assumed that before long theic will be no minorities 
A great deal depends, of com sc on hou tlic uni 
formit) IS achieved Take, foi example what tin 
schools do to southern Italians Southein Italian 
have been distinguished throughout histoij foi 
murder, graft, and aesthetic sensibdit) 1 he pubhi 
schools elfectivel) cure them of the last of thesi 
three, and to tliat extent assimilate tliem to the 
native Ameiican population, but m regaid to the 
othei two distinctive epialities, 1 gathei that the 
success of the schools is less marked This illus 
tiaites one of the dangers of uniformitv as an aim 
good qualities are easier to dcstro) ih.in bad ones, 
and tlierefoic uniformii) is most easilv achieved b) 
loweiing all stand irds It is, of course, clcai thal 
a connti) with a large foreign population must 
endenour, through its schools, to assimilate the 
childien of immigrants, and theicforc a certain 
degree of Anicnc.aniz<iiion is inev liable It is, hon 
evci unfoituiiaie that such a large pan of this 
])roccss should be clTeclcd by means of a somcwhit 
blatant nationalism America is ahead) the strong 
cst counin in the world, and its preponderance is 
continiidh incieasmg This fact natiu-allv inspiies 
fear in Europe, and the fcai is incieased b) ever) 
thing suggesting militant nailonilism It ma) be 
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the destiny of America to tcacli political good sense 
to Europe, but I am afraitl that the pupil is suic to 
prove refractory. 

With the tendency towards uniformity In Amci ica 
there goes, as it seems to me, a mistaken conception 
of democracy. It seems to be gencmlly lield in the 
United States tliat democracy requires all men to 
be alike, and that, if a man is in an) Avay dilferem 
from another, lie is “ setting himself up *' as siipci ior 
to that other. France is quire as democratic as 
America, and yet this idea <loes not e.visl in France. 
The doctor, the lau'yer, the priest, tlic public olhcial 
aie all different types in France ; cacli profession 
lias its own traditions and its own standards, al- 
though it does not set up to be superior to other 
professions. In America all piofessional men arc 
assimilated in type to the business man. It is as 
though one should dcacc iliat an orchestra should 
consist only of t iolins. I’hcrc does not seem to be 
an adequate understanding of the fact that society 
should be a pattern 01 an organism, in which diller- 
cm organs play dilfcrcnt parts. Imagine the eye 
and the car quarrelling as to wliether it is better to 
see or to licar. and dexiding that each would dc 
neitiicr since neither coidd do boih. This, it seems 
to me, would be democracy as understood in Amer- 
ica. There i.s a strange envy of any kind of excel- 
lence wliich cannot be universal, except, of course, 
in the sphere of athletics ami sport, where aristo- 
craq- is enthusiastically acclaimed. It seems that 
the asemge American is more capable of inmiility 
in Tcgaul to his muscles than in rcgaid to Ins 
brains : j>crhaps it is Ixrcause his admimtion for 
muscle is more profound and genuine than his 
admiration of brains. 'Ilic flooil of popular .scien- 
liRc books in America' is inspired partly, tliough of 
course not wholly, by the unw’illingncss to admit 
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th'it there is an) thing in science tvhich onl) e\perts 
can understand The idea that a special training 
iTia\ be necessar) to understand say the theory of 
relativity, causes a sort of irritation although no 
body IS irrit ited by the fact that a special training is 
necessary in order to be a fust rate football player 
Achieved eminence is perhaps raoie admired in 
America than in any other country and yet the 
road to cerLain kinds of eminence is made very 
dilficult foi the young because people are intole 
rant of any eccentricity or anything that could be 
called * setting one’s self up , provided the person 
^ concerned is not already labelled ’ eminent Con 
sequently many of the finished types that aic most 
admired arc difficult to protUice at home and have 
to be imported from Europe This fact is bound up 
with standardization and uniformity E\ceptional 
merit especially in artistic directions, is bound to 
meet with gieat obstacles in youth so long as every 
body IS expected to conform outvvaidly to a pattern 
set by the successful executive 

Standardization, though it may have disadvantages 
for the exceptional individual, probably ma eases 
the happiness of the average man, since he can utter 
his thoughts with a certainty that they will be like 
the thoughts of his hearer Moreover it promotes 
national cohesion, and makes politics less bitter and 
violent than where more marked diffciences exist 
1 do not think it is jxissible to strike a balance of 
gams and losses but I think the standardization 
which now exists in America is likely lo exist 
throughout Europe as the woald becomes more 
mechanized Europeans, therefore, who find fault 
with America on this account should realize that 
they are finding fault with the futuie of then own 
countries, and are setting themselves against an 
inevitable and universal trend in civilization Un 
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\\iin war'i incl riimoiir\ of uars, ^\IlIlc clisainia 
ment pioposals and non aggicision pacts dn eaten 
the human race ^\tth unpicccdentcd (lisaster, an 
other conflict, perhaps eacn moic impoitaiU. is 
itceu mg mucli less notice than it desei ves — I mean 
the conflict bettveen men an<l insects 
\Vc art actustoined to being the loids of Cica 
tion ; a\e no longci Iia\c occasion, like the cave men, 
to fear lions and ligcis, inannnoths and uild boars 
Except against each other, s\c feel onrsches safe 
But s\hile big animals no longer threaten oui exist 
cnce, it IS oilicrsMse uith small animals Once before 
in the histor) of life on this planet, laigc animals 
gave place to small ones Foi man) ages dinosturs 
ranged unconcerned tlnougli stsamp and fotcsi, 
fearing nothing but each othci, not doubting the 
.ibsoluttncss of then cmpiic But the) disappeaied. 
to gise place to tiu) inaiiiinals — mice, small Iicdge 
hogs, mmiatuic hoiscs no bigger than rats, and 
such like “Wh) the dinosaius died out is not known, 
but it is supposed to be because tlics had miiuite 
brains and desoied themselves to the growth of 
capons of offence in the shape of numeioiu, horns 
Howesei that ma) be, ii was not through then line 
that life developed 

The mammals, having become su|nemc jsrocced 
cd to glow big But the bij^est on land, the mam 
moth, IS extinct, and the othci laige animals have 
grown rare, except man and those that he has 
domesiicaied Man, b) his intelligence, has sue 
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ceedccl in finding noiit ishnicnt foi a laigc populj* 
lion, in spite of his si/e He is safe, except fiom the 
little creatures — the insects and the micio organisms 
Insects has e an initial advantage in then niimhei s 
*\ small v\ood maj c.isil) contain as mans ants ns 
there aic human beings in the whole vsoild I he> 
have anothei advantage in the fact that thev eai 
our food befoit it is ripe for us Man) noxious 
insects vshich used to live onl) in some one com 
parativcl) small region have been unintcntionaU) 
transported b) man to new' env iionments where 
the) have done immense damage Travel and trade 
arc useful to insects as \\cll as to micio organisin'. 
Yellow fcvci foiincil) cxisicil onlv in ^\'cst Africa, 
but vvas rained to the Westein hemisphere bv ilu* 
shave trade Now. owing to the opening up of Africa, 
It IS gradual!) travelling eastward across that con 
tinent ^Vhcn it i caches the cast coast itwill become 
almost impossible to keep it om of India and China 
vs here it inav be expected to halve the population 
Sleeping sickness, is an even more dcadl) Afiican 
disease which is graduaU) spicading 

Fortunatcl) science has discov cred wavsb) which 
insect pests can be kept under Most of them aic 
liable to parasites which kill h) nun) that the sur 
vlvo^^ cease to lie a sciious problem, and entomolo 
gists aic engaged in sludving and breeding such 
parasites Olhcial icpmts of then activities arc 
fascin iting , the) aic full of such sentences as “ He 
proceeded to Brazil, at the rcipicsi of the pi inters 
of Irinidid, to scaich for the natural enemies of 
ihc sugai cane Gioghoppcr One vsoukl sav that 
the sugarcane Froghopper v\ould have little chance 
in this contest Unfonunatcl), so long as wai con 
tunics, all scientific knowledge is double edged Toi 
cxunplc, Profcssoi Tritr Haber,’ who Ins just died, 
mvemed a process for the fixation of nitrogen He 
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intended it to increase the fertility of the soil, but 
the German government used it foi the manufac- 
ture of high explosives, and has recently exiled him 
for preferring manure to bombs In the next great 
t\ai. the scientists on either side will let loose pests 
on the crops of the other side, and it may proto 
scarcely possible to destroy the pests when peace 
comes The more tve J^now, the more harm we can 
do each other If human beings in then rage 
against each other, invoke the aid of insects and 
micro-organisms, as they certainly will do if there 
is another big war, it is by no means unlikely that 
the insects will remain the sole ultimate victors. 
Veibaps, from a cosmic point of view, this is not «» 
be regretted ; but as a human being I cannot help 
heaving a sigh over my own species 
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0\i- of tfic most painfi’l cirtiiniswnces of recent 
n(l\ances in science is that each one of them niakc> 
\\< hnotv less than t\c thought t\e did "When 1 iNas 
\ oung n e .ill knct\ , or thought m e kneu , that a man 
consists of a soul and a bod\ , tliat the bods is m 
lime and space, but the soul is in time onij Whe 
thcr the soul surancs death tsas a matter .is to uhich 
opinions might differ, but that there ts a soul asas 
thought to be indubitable As for llic body, the 
plain man of course considered its c\istencc self 
CMdent, and so did the man of science, but the 
philosopher t\as apt to analyse it auay after one 
fashion oi another, reducing it usually to ideas in 
the mind of man as ho had the bodv and anybody 
else ts ho happened to notice him The philosopher, 
lioiscaer, tins not taken seriously, and science rt 
nmned comfortably maienahstic even in the hands 
of quite orthodox scientists 

Not^adays these fine old simplicities are lost 
physicists assure us that there is no such thing as 
matter, and psychologists assure us that there is n< 
such thing as mind This is an unpieccdented 
occurrence ^Vho ever lieard of a cobbler saying 
that there as .as no such thing as boots, or a tailoi 
maintaining that all men are realU naked ^ Yet that 
asould ha\e been no odder than a\hat physicists and 
ceitain psychologists ha\e been doing To begin 
svith the latter, some of them attempt to reduce 
everything that seems to be mental activitv to an 
activity of the body There are, hov^ever, various 
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difficulties in the of itdiuing mcntil uti\it\ to 
pli>sicil actiMt\ I do not think cm )ct say 
ivith an\ assiimnce uhcthei these difhculiics ue or 
aie not insiipcnblc \\ liit uc c 1 1 siv on the basis 
of phs SICS Itself IS that a\hai a\c have hithci to called 
our bods is reall> in claboritc scientifiL constiuc 
lion not coiiesjiondinq to an^ physical icalit) 'Ihe 
modern would be mateiialist tints finds himself in 
a curious position foi wliile he may with a ceitaii 
degree of success reduce the actnities of the inim 
to those of the bodv he cannot cvplain away ilv 
fact that the bods itself is merely a tonvement con 
cept insented by the mind "Wc find ourscUcs tliii 
going lound and loiind iii i circle mind is ai 
emanation of bodv and body is an invention o 
mind Lvidcnily this cannot be (jiiitc right ant 
wc have to look for something tint is ncithct nun 
nor body out of which Ixnh cm spring 

Let us begin with the IxkI) J lie plini mu 
thinks that matciial objects must ccuainly cvist 
since thev aic evident to the senses ^\lntcvcl tlsi 
may be tloubicd it is ccriuii that anything you car 
bump into must be red this is the phm man 
metiphysic 1 his is all vci-y well but the physicis 
conics along md shows that vou never bump mU 
anvtiiing even when yon inn yoiu head ig'iinst ' 
Slone vs ill you <Io not ically touch it When voi 
think you touch a thing llicic ue ccuain election' 
and piolons foiniiiig part of youi body vslucli au 
attracted and repelled by certain electrons and 
protons m tlic thing von think vou ue touching 
hill ihcie is no actual contact llic elections uul 
protons m youi bodv becoming agitated by near 
ness to the otlici elections ami protons ue tlisturb 
ed and tiansinit a distmbiiice along youi nerve 
to the biain the effect in tlie brain is vs hit is 
ncrcssarv to voiii sensation of contact and bv suit 
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'ibic experiments this sens-ition can be made quite 
dcreptne The electrons and piotons themsehes. 
hnucLci, are onl) a crude first approximation, a 
^a) of collecting into a bundle eithei trams of 
aaies or the statistical probabilities of lanous dif 
ferent kinds of e\ents Thus mattei has become 
altogether too ghostl) to be used is an adequate 
stick with i\hicli to beat the mind Mattel in mo 
lion, which used to seem so unquestionable, turns 
out to be a concept quite inadequate for the needs 
of physics 

Nc\erthelcss modern science gives no indication 
whatever of the existence of iht ''Oul or mind as an 
entitj indeetl the reasons foi disbelieving in it aie 
of \en much the same kind as the icasons for dis 
believing in mattei Mind and matter weie some 
thing like the lion and the unicorn fighting foi the 
down , the end of the battle is not the victorj of 
one 01 the other but the distoven that both are 
onl) heraldic imentions Ihe world consists of 
c\ ents, not of things that cnduic for a long time and 
have changing propeitics Events can be collected 
inlo groups b) ilicir causal iclitions If tlie causal 
leluions aic of one sou the lesulimg group of 
events ma) be called a ph)sical object, and if the 
riiisal lelations are of another sou, the resulting 
gioup mav be called a mind An) event that oc 
cuis inside a mans head vsili belong to groups of 
I both kinds , considcicd as belonging to .1 group of 
one kind it is a constituent of his brain , and 
considered as belonging to a group of the othci 
kind, u IS a constituent of his mind 

I bus both mind md matter are nicrclv convcni 
cm wavs of organizing events Thcie can be no 
reason for supposing that cithci a piece of mind or 
i piece of mattei is immortal The sun is supposed 
lo be losing matter at the rale of nnlljons of tons 
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a minute The most essential charactei istic of mind 
IS memory, and there is no reason \\hate\ei to sujj 
pose that the mentor) associated with a Ejiten person 
survives that person s death Indeed there is everv 
reason to think the opposite, for memory is cleail> 
connected with a certain kind of biain structure 
and since this stiucture decays at death, there is 
every reason to suppose that memoi-) also must 
cease Although metaphysical materialism cannot 
be considered true, yet emotionally the world is 
pretty much the same as it would be if the mate 
rialisis uere in the right I think the opponents 
of materialism have always been actuated by two 
main desires the first to prove that the mind is 
immortal, and the second to prove that the ultimate 
power in the universe is mental rather than physicd 
In both these respects, I think the materialists iscre 
m the right Our desires, it is true, have consider 
able power on the earth’s surface , the greater patt 
of the land on this planet has a quite different aspect 
from that which it would have if men had not uti 
li2ed It to extract food and wealili Rut oui pov\er 
IS very strictly limited Wc cannot at present do 
anything whatever to the sun or moon or even to 
the interior of the earth, and there is not the faint 
est reason to suppose that what happens in regions 
to which our power docs not extend has any mcntil 
causes That is to say, to put the matter in a nut 
shell, there is no reason to think that except on the 
earth’s surface anything happens because somebodv 
wishes It to happen And since our power on the 
earth’s surface is entirely dependent upon the sup 
ply of energy winch the earth derives from the 
sun, we are necessarily dependent upon the sun, and 
could hardly realize any of our wishes if the sun 
grew cold It is of course rash to dogmatize as to 
'hat science may achieve in the future Wc may 
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Ii- I weie j comet 1 should consider the men of our 
present age a degenerate brectl 

In formei times the respect foi comets t\as uni 
versal and profound One of them foieshadowed 
the death of Carsar ' anothei tvas regarded as indt^ 
eating the appioaching death of the Emperor Ves" 
pnsian ' He himself was a strong minded man and 
mamtiined that the comet must ha\ c some other sig 
niFicance. since it was hairy and lie was bald but 
thcic wcic few' who shared this evtiemc rational 
isni The Vcneniblc Bede'' said that " comets por 
lend revolutions of kingdoms, pestilence war 
winds, or licit’ John Kno\‘ regarded comets as 
evidences of flivine anger, and othci Scottish Pro 
testants thought them " a warning to the King to 
extirpate tlic Papists 

America, and especially New England, ( une m 
for a due shaie of comciarv attention In ihiys a 
comet appeared just at the moment when the cmi 
nent Mi Cotton fell ill, and disappcaied at his 
death Only ten years later the w icked inliabilant^ 
of Boston wcic warned by a new comet to abstain 
from ‘ voluptuousness and abuse of the good crea 
lines of God by licentiousness in dunking anti fash 
ions in apparel” Increase Mathei, the eminent 
dninc, consideretl that cornels and eclipses had 
v'.’/i 'J/jaAV.', ’dtW.sa.W. a.'.vA 
Colonial Goveinois, and instructed his flock to prav 
to the Loul that he would not ” take awa> st irs and 
send comets to siicccetl them ' 

All this superstition was gradually dispelled 
)'s' discovers that one comet, at least, went 
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round the sun in an orderly eclipse, just like a sen 
siblc planet, and b) Nekton's proof that comets 
obej the latv of gra\itation For some time, profes 
sors in the more old fashioned universities ^vere 
forbidden to mention these discos eries, but in the 
long run the truth could not be concealed 

In our day, it is difHcult to imagine a world in 
which everybody, high and low, educated and un 
educated, was preoccupied with comets, and filled 
with terror whenever one appeared Most of us 
have never seen a comet I have seen two, but thev 
vs ere far less impressive than I had expected them 
to be The cause of the change in our attitude is 
not merely rationalism, but artificial lighting In 
the streets of a modern city the night sky is invisi 
ble , in rural districts, we move in cars with bright 
headlights We have blotted out the heavens and 
only a few scientists remain aware of stars and 
planets, meteorites and comets The world of oui 
daily life is more man made tlian at any previou* 
epoch In this tliere is loss as well as gam Man 
in the security of his dominion, is becoming trivial, 
arrogant, and a little mad But I do not think a 
comet would now produce the wholesome moral 
cfTect which it produced in Boston in 1662 , a 
stronger medicine VNOxiId now be needed 
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ON THE \ALtJE OF SCEPTICISM 

1 UTiig Predominant political party m the 18th Century in 

England Came into full power m 1702 ^fter 1832 
changed into the Liberal Party Chief leader Sir 
Robert Walpole Supported the power of parliameni, 
as against the monarchy 

2 Pyrrho Greek philosopher of 4th Century who founded the 

first school of philosophy that was entirely sceptical 
He would admit nothing as real or possible except 
sensations This belief was known as Pyrrhonism 

3 Einstein Albert Bom 1879 at Ulm. Geimany of Jevnsh 

parents Greatest of modern «cientlsts Discovered 
the Theory of Relativity Published General Prln 
ciptes of Belattnty 1915 Nobel Prize for Physics, 
1921 Bitter opponent of the Nazi rule m Germany- 
sought refuge in England 1933 and later lived m 
U,SA 

4 Unemployment after IfT’O Immediateh following the 1914 18 

war there was a great boom of trade m England. Tt 
was followed however In 1920 21 by a period of deep . 
depression In which wages fell and unemployment ’ 
rose to 1\ million The basic industries, such as coal 
mining suffered most 

5 Dr Rivers Notable anthropologist who studied the behaviour 

and habits of native trlbe.s Did pioneenng work on 
relationships of people in primitive society 

6 Psychology and Politics Te\t book by Dr Rivers on the 

application of his theones 

7 INIclanesia Islands tn south seas which have been the special 

study of social anthropolt^ts on account of their 
seclusion The primitive tribal customs could be 
studied In isolation from Western influence 

8 It estcrmarck Edward <1862-1939) Social psychologist noted 

foi Ids studies of social institutions eg HistOT of 
Human Marnag- <1901) and Human Morals (I90o 7) 

• 9 Grext "Itar Name given usuallv "bSoie 194^ to the 19M 
1918 war m which most countries of Europe and 
many In other continents were embroiled 
10 Quakers or Society of Fiiends Founded by George Fox 
(1624 91) Intensely earnest simple form of Christian 
worship 'tressmg individual worslilp Qua.£ers were 
nsely patient, kindly strict Oppose to any form 
fighting Great Quakers weie William Penn 

ItIO 
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• founder of PentisxlvRnliu nnd Eliznbclh Fr\ tprlsoti 
reformer) Tliey led the mnvement for the abolition 
of 8!a%er} 

11 Three Its ncadlng \%ritlng and Arithmetic, which man> 

educationists In the IWh Century believed should form 
the basis of elementary cdticallon The Newcastle 
Commlaslon fl859-€l) ur^ed that education for work 
Ing class should be restricted to these tlirec subjects 
and the *alary of teachers made dependent on exa 
mination of pupils In the<e subjects 

12 C ity man A person engaged In financial operations In the 

City of London — particularly In 1 urlng and selllrg 
shares on the London Stock Exchange 

13 Tariff reform. D irlng the 13th Century Elngland was largelj 

a free trade coun r> The polio of unrestreted im 
ports was adrocated b\ the Libera! Parts Tlie Tory 
Party urged that Import duties should !)e levied on 
goods from foreign countries, in order to protect 
I'ngllsh farmers and manufacturers and to encourage 
Imports from colonial countries In the Tory 
»tatc«mnn Joseph Clumberlaln. founded the TarilT 
neform to advocate a policy of "protection" 

It I'reudlans Followers o* Professo" FTcurt * IBSC*IW9) Ai vtnan 
doctor and psychologist who founded psychoanalvsls. 
I e a method of curing mental Ills by examitiln"’ the 
sub<onsclou.s mird. Freud trsued that set n-as the 
predominant Influence in mental tlfe 

15 t nlimited submarine warfare Tlif referm'‘c here la to the 

policy of the German navy to sink at sight all Bniiah 
»hlps during Ui" 1914 1913 war TJie policy was fully 
etp olted in 1917 In an effort tn cut otT imports to 
Ilrvtatn hut tt led tn the USAs coming into live w-vr 

16 Piihr One of the wo ids richest coalCe'ds with great iro” 

md steel Indus’rtev S"enc of Litter confi ct between 
Oe*man> and Fra*'ce be»h of t h ch countri"*; c nimed 
cortrol 

17 Sapolron « l"t}'J-1821 1 Great F’-cnch R"n“"al wlio <eci. cd 

con ml of rrvncc during the Itevolt-ilonary period 
^ollovlnt, 1"9A. Or;,anled F^nch arTa.rs and wen 
brilliant battles thm ighont F trope Beca" e Einnenn- 
< ' Ftarer ICM I>frvled in llse Grct.1 7ti 'Ian Can 
gn. l>e was fcrced to aW calc He made a rc— a’c 
able return to power tn IRIS onlv to be d-'ra’cd a* 
\V aVtr\oo tn tSSa and bari" rd o S Ee ena 
IS Tmiv of Anlrn-«. Air cn-* a oni la hortl rn 

Ttratv njde in Va-ch. tEOi Dctreen Fnvnee at d 
Ki s and the Napor^n- Wars li 

lived, for war b'^kr ovt a,.ar ir Vay 1C57 
19 Iflbol*, G ItfnM. MWeriut Ikrni Ic Lc p'-z O'ra O-*' 
trsn pli *wr'hf~ and •*» henaiician * In iiatlc^ 
r.a a Is? worked e»i tie t*'«*' re o* tie "e'en'la 
■v'd in'rrral ca ci 1 « < 
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20 ‘Siiakcspeare William ^1464 1610 Boin Stiatfoid on Avon 

England One 3i the greatest plawvTights of the 
world Worked at tl\e Globe Tlieatie London 1958 

21 the lunatic the lover and the poet The quotation is from 

Shakespeare s A Midsummer Niuhl s Dream Act V 
Scene 1 

22 The Trojan Women Play bj tlie Greek dramatist Eunpedes 

(480-407 B C> 

23 Old Me A famous theatre in South London noted for out 

standing performances of the classicsl plavs Tlie 
cultural centre of tlte London stage 

24 runpidcs (480-107 B C) Probably the greatest of the Greek 

dramatists His plays portray the Greek gods in situ 
ations of Intense human drama Of his 90 plais 
some 18 still survive Some of the most famous are 
Media The Trojan Woman fsee above) Hecuba 
Alcestis 

25 rii/abcthan rngland Usually applied to the cultural deve 

lopment in poHiy and drama of tlie later penod of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I of England The 25 
years before her death m 1603 has been romanticised 
by many later writers 

CAN MCN BE RATIONAL’ 

1 Pragmallstn A belief or philosophy that the value of an\ 

claim or action is determined solely b\ its practical 
consequence 

2 Psycho analysis An attempt by medical psychologists to deal 

with disorders of a mental or emotional kind by 
thorough exploration of the hidden complexes espe 
dally sexual urges of the patient The greatest 
advocates of this method were Freud and Jung 

3 PIcbs Textbooks Plebs League was a group ot educationists 

who advocated adult education for the working classes 
and organised lectures and text-books foi this purpose 

4 AgnosUcistn Tlie idea that since nothing can be proved 

either for or against the existence of God no iudg 
ment on this subject can be made Agnosticism is 
quite different from alhdsm which argues that there 
is no God 

5 Obfu cat-ons Deliberately bewildering or confusing argu 

jnents 

6 Shellshock Loss of physical and (mainlv) mental balance 

by being constantly exposed to heavy noise and 
dange by gunfire during war Partlculaily serious 
effect of the trench warfare in Northern France 
during 1914 18 war 

;ioik Exchange A centre foi the buying of stocks and 
shares and for loans or investing capital for 

business purposes The most famous are London 
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«The Citj or Thorgmorton Street) New York tWall 
Street) Paris (Tlie Bourse) 

8 Cuts o(T his nose to spite his tftre To do an injitrj to one 

self out of passionate anger — as when a man in 
savage anger because he cant get his own wa% 
works hlm«;clf into a temper and causes lilni'jclf an 
injury 

9 Kin^ Demos. The people In a ma.ss con.«idered as supreme 

Usually used In a derc^atoiw sot of waj for a mob 
in mass hjstcna Democracy turned tyrant Tlie 
wild excesses of the French Revolution arc often 
quoted as an example 

10 ^atac^^s?al^ A cataclysm is a sudden upheaval, lienee sud 

den or violent sodal or political change, sucli os a 
political revotution 

FREr THOUGHT AVD OFFICIAL PROPtCVNDA 


1 Monrure Comny Founder of Conwai Hall London 9 place 

where educational activities (lecture*^ discussions, 
etc ) of the advanced thinkers and progressive 
Uilnkers took place 

2 niasphrmv laws. A code of laws in England dur rg IGlh 18th 

Centuries designed to protect tire Cliurcli of England 
against attacks on its beliefs and practice 

3 Anarchism Confusion or disorder in civil affairs due to lack 

of control bj the govemmenl of the country or the 
breakdown of the government altogether 

4 roJygamy Tlie state of haring more than one spouse 

(usually several wives) at the same time In 
Christian countries It is fnibidden but among some 
tribes it IS the accepted practice 

5 Mikado Tlie title given to the Emperor of Japan 

6 Inqohltlan A tribunal of the Church of Rome establtslied 

1248 and lasting until l83o fo- enquiry into licresy 
in belief Sometimes called the Holy Offlee It ac 
qujred a reputation (especially in Spain) for its 
barbarous tortures to extract confessions 

7 Protfsiantlvin A general nanc given to the beliefs of Hut 

par* of the ChrWian Church which broke awai dur 
ing the Reformation, durlm, the I6lh Centuo from 
the Church of Rome 

8 ItoKlievism, The belief In the comniumst pnnciples of Kari 

Marx a.s they were interpreted bi the rerolutonary 
partv in Russia during tie earlv 20 h ceniun. under 
the intellectual guidance of Lenin ard ii*« follo-vers 

9 Chri<t3drlphlan A Christian *e^t founded in 1848 In Uic 

U.S.A by John Thomas. Iv refuses to accep env 
belief in the Trinity cf tlie Godhead altlxr gh 1 
accepts belief in Christ. S rongest in VS \ 
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NOTES 


6 T\hitcliead Alfred (1823 1905) Philosopher and nathemati 

clan One of his greatest works was Principles of 
Mathematics (wntten in collaboration with Bertrand 
Russell) 

7 Copernicus (1473-15431 Polish astronomei Prooounded the 

theory that the earth moved lound the sun and re- 
volved around itself His fftmous book was De Rero 
lutionus 

8 Kepler, Johann (1571-1630) Evolved the laws of planetary 

motion 

9 Galileo (1564 1642) Great Italian astronomer Made the 

first successful telescope Demonstrated the laws re- 
lating to the pendulum and the velocity of falling 
bodies 

10 Kepler. See 8 above 

U Zoroastrlan A religion of Ancient Persia founded by Zoroas- 
ter who lived about 1000 BC 

12 Fmperor rrcdenck n (1194-1250) Became Emperor of the 

Holy Roman Empire 1220 King of Sicilj 

13 Roger Bacon (1214 94) Bom in Somerset England Pioneer 

in experimental research. Taught at Oxford and 
Fans One of the greatest of the earlv scientists 

14 Montaigne Famous French essanst who lived 1533-92 

15 David Hume (171176) Scottish philosopher He demon- 

strated by faultless logic in his book Treatise on 
Human Nature the case for complete scepticism 

16 Theory, of Quanta. The scientific theory that accounts for 

the stability of atoms b) arguing that in radiation 
energy of electrons comes out in approximate quanta 
not as a stream 

17 Dr Watson’s Behaviourisin Watson was the advocate of the 

psychological theory that all human actions could 
be analysed Into stimulus and response and provided 
the right stimulus was applied action could be con- 
ditioned 

18 Bergson, Henri (1853 1941) Prencli WTiter and philosopher 

who worked out the theory of creative evolution 

19 Kant (Immanuel) 1724-1804 One of the greatest plilloso- 

phers of all time Bom at Konigsberg Germany 
His most important hooks are Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, Critique of Practical Reason, Critique of Judg 
inent. 


STOICISM AND MENTAL HEALTH 

1 \voir<s • Tune Machine". H G Wells. 1866-1946 Scientific 
novelist and historian Prolific author who made 
^tonishing predictions of histone events 

Thiripc V (1500-1558) Emperor of the Holj Roman Empire, 
^.naries V powerful ruler In Europe 
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Kinfi of Spam Abdicated in 1556 when at the 
height of Ills power 

3 F K Myers 1843 1901 Poet Writer of books on Human 

Personahtj School inspector from 1872 

4 Caniue! Duller (1835 1902) Writer and critic particularly of 

the trends of industnal civilisation of his period 
Two most famous books Crewhon (Nowheie) and 
The 11 ay of All Flesh 

5 Sadism Love of cruelty for its own sake — especially in 

matters of sex. Word comes from French Marquis 
de Sade (1740 1814) 

THE ANCESTRY OF FASCISM 

1 George I (1660-1727) Became King of England 1714 and 

started the Hanoverian line of monarchs Could 
speak no English and left state of affairs to advisers 
the chief of whom vas Sir Robert Walpole 

2 Adam Smith (1723 90) Author of first great textbook on 

political economy (or economics) — The Wealth of 
Nations published 1776 

3 Fichte Johann (1762 1814) German Hunker Violent na 

tlonalist whose ideas later inflamed Nazism. Chief 
book On the Notion of the Theory of Science 

4 Communist Manifesto The Pamphlet written bv Karl Marx 

and pubhslicd in 1848 which sets out the essential 
beliefs of Communism. 

6 nacooian Belonging to Francis Bacon (1561 1626) Lord 

'“Chancellor of England 1618 Bacon advocated sclen 
tlflc methods of thought Wrote The New Learning 
1620 Advancement of Learning 1605 Nen Atlantis. 
Now chleflv remembered lor his Fssays 

7 Aristotelian Belonging to Anstotle one of the greatest of 

the Greek thinkers (384 322 BC> He was tutor to 
Alexander tlie Great He mapped out the fields of 
science His work dominated the hfe and thought of 
tlie Middle Ages 

8 Torvism Tory — name of the Conservative party in England 

— usually associated with the oldei and more tradi 
tional section of the partv 

9 Lsotenc. Private exclusive individual — meant only for 

special members of a small highly selective group 

10 Kant See note 19 page 136 

11 Fichte See note 3 above 

12 National Socialism Another name for the Nazi part\ m 

Germany from 1920 to 1940 It v.as Intensely national 
ist but had no reference to socialist principles Its 
leader was Adolf Hitler 

13 Mohammedan The religion of Mohamet the prophet (570 

C32 AD) The Elbe of the religion which predomi 
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the mo't ruthless tJTie Involved Prussia in the Seven 
Years War Great military genius 
Dr Francia Another reference to Carlyle s Past and Present 
Governor Eyre Edward Eyre il815 190li Governor of Nevi 
Zealand Eyre was a famous exolorer who emigrated 
to Australia In 1833 Noted for his Arm rule 
Atilliam the Conqueror (1027 108^) King of England from 
1066 when he defeated Harold at the Battle of Hast 
ings Had previously (from 1035) been Duke of Nor 
mandy 

Celts The tnbes of andent Gaul who occupied the extreme 
western side of Europe — Britons Welsh Irish etc 
Teutons German people of Scandinavian descent Included 
the Angles Saxons Danes. Norman®, Goths Spread 
across Europe from 400 A D 

tersailles Town in France 10 miles south of Paris where 
the Treaty of 1918 was signed This treaty impost 
harsh terms on Germanv and was never fully imple 
mented 

Thyssen German industrialist who collaborated with Hitler 
Unsuccessful war This essay was published In 1933 and In 
this sentence It shows a remarkable prtl loation of 
precisely what happened 
A\iUIam James See Note 13 page 134 

USELESS KNOWLEDGF 


Francis Bacon See Note € page 137 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) Royalist in English Civil 
War Medical doctor with strong religious principles 
which he set out m Religio Medici and Urn Burial 


Middle Ages In western Europe the period be ween the 
recovery of the western world after the Daik Ages 
following the collapse of the Roman Empire and the 
beginning of modem times roughly from the 5lh to 
15th centuries A period during which the po er of 
the Christian church was at its greatest and society 
was organised on a feudal land basis 


Pope Silvester H Became Pope 999 AD 
^Shakespeare s time Roughly the period 1590 1630 in England 
See Note 20 page » 


Renaissance The rebirth of learning dmmg the 14th I5tb 
centunes based upon the discovery of the works of 
ancient Greece The great cultural development af 
fected all aspects of art literature pluiosophy etc 
Great figures of the early renaissance were Boccaccio 

^ Opv^Kamlr if<5 crTBofia,** Trae 
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8 Hobbes, Thomas English philosopher and scientist (1588 

1679) Noted fpr his book Le>lathan wliich claim 
ed that men lelt to thcf own <i“tlces were brutish 
and therefore had to &iter a contract to surrender 
their natural freedom. Tills justified monarchj 

9 Donation of Constantine Decree of Constantine the Great 

(268 337) granting the Popes secular powers of rule as 
* well as spiritual Gave iegal validtU to Popes foi 
political claims Its authenticity aos hotly disputed 

10 '‘tiiarts The Scottish descendants of Waltei the Steward 

in 12th centurj who occupied the throne of Scotland 
and later (In 1603 James 11 Scotland became 
James I of England) occupied the English thron’* 
The last of Uie Stuart monaiclis was Queen Anne 
who died in 1714 

11 Jesuits Members of the Society of Jesus Formed bj Losola 

(1491 1556) in 1534 for the re-conversion of Protest 
ants to the Roman Catholic faith. The society exact 
ed high standards of education and loyalty and be 
came immensely powerful in Catholic countries (es- 
pecially Spain) 

12 Iitppocralcs Lived In 5lh Century BO„ Greece The father 

of medicine Not merelv a great sclentifle physician 
he imposed liigh professional standards on the prac 
tlce of medicine 

13 Galen Greek doctor of 3nd Century AD A friend of Mar 

cus Aurelius 

14 Alin \a(5cn (1866-1925) Chinese revolutionarx who visited 

England 0.SA and Japan His revolutionary party 
deposed the Manchu dy-nas.y o' China in 19U and 
he became 1st President of the Chinese Republic 
Member of Chinese Nationalist Parly 

15 tSexandcr the Great (356^23 BC) Alexander became King 

of Macedonia at the age of 20 wh en his lather Philip 
was assassinated in on incredibly short time by 
campaigns of greatest genius he conquered tlic whole 
of the East and dey troied the Persian Empire He 
was a su perb a drfuntstraior and estauusuea a large 
number'll ’easlcm cities as the basis of his vo-st 
empire 

16 Nero <37-68 AD ) Emperor of Rome 54 A.D Stepson of 

Emperor Claudius. His tutor was a famous Roman 
writer Aencca. He had great gifts but fits of madness 
"icd him to comoiA acts OS TCVoU 'm g cnufitv 

17 llavlc nnglLxSi. Tlie idea that In relattveh few words the whole 

of the English language could be expressed. C K 
Ogden devised a list of 850 basic words. The copy 
right of Basic English Is held bv Iht British Gov 
erament 

IS AQttmarlne eampaign See Note 15 page 131 
19 Mephlslopheles. The personification of the «pint of evil to 
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whom In the German legend Faust sold his soul The 
particular relerence in this case i' to Goethe s great 
book Faust. 

20 Goethe Johann (1749 1832) Great Geinian poet, wiitei and 

dramatist His lyncal poetry is of the highest quality 
His interest in science foreshadowed the conception 
of evolution His greatest work was Faust 

21 Hamlet The chief character m Shakc'peate s tiagedy 

Hamlet 

22 Othello The clilef character m Shakespeare s tragedj 

Othello 

23 Descartes Rene (1596 1650) G-eat Irench philosopher Re 

garded as the first exponent of modem philosophj 
His philosophj Stans from his resolve to doubt any 
thing he could He came to the conclusion that I 
think therefore 1 am 

24 lyouis IX 1214 1270 Known as St Louis Came to the tlirone 

in 1236 Took a great part in the Crusades 

25 Bnitus The reference here Is to Lucius Junius Brutus who 

died S09 BC One of the greatest figures of earlv 
Rome Was a Consul Noted fo** his justice 

26 llan Dynasty A famous period in Chinese histoij It lasted 

from about 202 BC to 220 AD 

27 Burton Robert (1577 1640) 

28 Galen See Note 13 page 141 


ON lOUTlIFUL CYNICISM 


1 In India wickedness of Englani! This passage was 

written i n 1929 a t^ penwl when India s attack on 
British rule was al its highest 

2 Occidentalism European or Western tivlllsation as opposed 

to the oriental civilisation of the Middle East and East 

3 qt Thomas Aquinas (1227 12"4) Th^ greatest philosopher 

of the Middle Ages who expounded tli-* philosophj of 
the Roman Church His famous book Summa Theo- 
logica represents the highest point of leligious pliilo 
sophy 

4 Maria Teresa (1717 1780) Became Empress of Austria 1740 

rn^Wars of Austrian Succession and Seven Years 

War were fought largely to maintain her position 
6 Tre-Jity of \eirsaWes (}918> FWoired th" JW# JS Hsr 
Germany and tlie AlUes 

6 Babbitt The title of a novel by Sinclair Lewis (1885-1951) a 
novelist of the American social life Babbitt repre- 
sents the rather stupid and conceited but vers sue 
cessful business man of the Middle West 
--nnett "WX!! Tlie Shakespeanan sonnet beginning 
If thou survive mv well-contented dav 
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8 \rscli}lus (525-456 BO Greek dramatist Vhe Agamemnon 
is probablr <me of the greatest semi religious plaj'S 
ever 1 ^Tltten 

y 9 Dante (J265-1321) One of the greatest poets of all time 

10 King Lear Play of Shakespeare. 

11 Fclfllngton Keith (18821944) Author ol The lapandlng 

Universe Cambridge scientist \\ho developed the 
theorj of relativltj 

12 Nature and Natures laws » lanes bj Alexander Pope 

(1688 1744) from his Upitaph intended for Sir Isaac 
Newton 

13 cplnoza (1632 1677) Philoisopher Born In Amsterdam. Wrote 

famous book on Ethics advocating the deity of Nature 

14 Disraeli Benjamin Enghsh Statesman (1804 1881) The only 
-* ’ member of the Jewish faith to become Ehime MlnL'j- 

tcr Leader ol the Tory Party — a great favourite of 
Queen Victoria Prime Minister in 1868 and again 
in 1874 

15 Rabelais Francis Died 1554 Famous French writer Also 

novelist Two books of ills. Gargantua and PanU 
gruel are famous satires on bis times. 

MODFltN MOMOGENCm 

1 Theocritus Orest poet of 3rd Century B C Born in Syracuse 

2 Minneapolis. Large city in Minnesota, US A on River 

MlssissIppL 

3 IMnnipeg Capital of Manitoba Canada 

4 Mrglnla MoolC (1882 mX) Novelist and poet One of her 

chief works was The toyage Out Much of her writ- 
ing has n psychological basis 

5 Ilollynood Centre of him industri tn USA Situated to the 

west of Los Angeles Tlie Industry de\ eloped here 
because of the brilliant natural light and good climate 
for outside pliotographv 

Mirtf ’X'ERSUS INSECTS 

1 rritz llabcr (18(>8-1934> German scientist who developed 
the synthe tic nitrate s for f ertilisers in agr iculture 

XMIXT IS Till SOLL" 

No notes 
ON COMFTS 

1 Caciiar Calus Juiiiu tl(rt-14 BC) Roman general sia es- 

man and adminlstn or Assassinated jj j PC 

2 I mperor V espxsUw (9 “n AID ) Military commander Made 

Emperor C9 A D bo own troops Proved a great 
administrator 
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